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Roret ACADEMY OF AR T 8, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


The EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY is 
NOW OPEN.. Admission (from Fight till Seven o'clock), 
One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS,—Incorporated by Roya, Cuan- 
tek.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXIIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m. till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. ROBERTS, Sec. 


QOCIET Y OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, THE: FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION ‘is Now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
east, (Close to the National Gallery,) from Nine till Dusk, 
Adinittanee Is. - Cataiogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary, 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS,—The TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery. 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace. 
Admission Is, Catalogue, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 


JAMES FAMBE, Sec. 














NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Adinission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence. Single Season Tiekets, Five Shillings. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary, 


JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—SIXTH 
] CONCERT, on Monday evening, May 27, in the Hano- 
ver Square-rooms, at 8 o'clock, Programme :—Sinfonia in G 
major (Haydn) ; Concerto in E flat, pianoforte, Miss Arabella 
Goddard (Sterndale Bennett) ; Overture, Ruy Blas (Men- 
delssohn) ; Sinfonia in B flat (Beethoven) ; Concerto, violin, 
No. 7, Mr. Blagrove (Spohr); Overture, Siege of Corinth 
(Rossini). Vocal Performers, Mlle. Patepa, Miss Lascelles 
and Signor Belletti.. Conductor—Proféessor STERNDALE 
BENNETT. Tickets, 15s. each, to be had of Messrs, Addi- 
son, Hollier, and Lucas, No. 210, Regent Street. 


FLISTORY: OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING.—~An EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
illustrating the History of the Art; and of Works by Fe- 
male Students of the Sehools of Art, will be OPENED on 
the Ist JUNE, 1861, at the Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalorues, Sixpence. 
By Order of the Committee, 
LOUISA GANN, Seeretary, 
Female School of Art, 43, Queen Square, W.C. 
(Removed from 37, Gower Street.) 

A BAZAAR in aid of the Building Fund of the School 

will be e held fn June. 


[)'stRiBUTION OF MEDALS AND 
PRIZES tothe STUDENTS of the FEMALE SCHOOL 
OF ART, and Female Students of the Metropolitan Districts 
Schools of Art. 

The Earl Granville, K.G., Lord President of the Council, 
will deliver the Medals and Prizes to the Students in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Museum of Geology, Jermyn Street, 
on Saturday, the Ist June, 1861, at 12 o'clock. 

An Exhibition of the Werks of Female Students will open 
at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on the same 
day together with an Exhibition of Works illustrating the 
History of Water-Coiour Painting. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
will be held on Saturday, the 25th: instant, at 3 o'clock p.m, 


The Right Hon. Ear. Stannorg, Vice-President, will take 
the Chair, 














By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. 


i) ONDAY SHAKSPERIAN READINGS 

by Mr. ARTHUR YOUNG, in the new and elegant 
St. Catherine’s Hall, Catherine Street (11 doors from the 
Strand). Monday, 27th May, OTHELLO. 


Stalls, 2s.; Reserved Seats, Is.; Body of Hall, 6d. Com- 
mience at Kight 


ith May, 1861. 











OY AL -HORTIC Ul UTURAL. FETES 
) atthe NEW GARDEN, SOUTIL KENSINGTON, W. 
The GRAND FLOWER -— aia SHOW, on erty 5, 
Admission ... ... ie 10s. 
d JUNE. 6 Wet i 
The GRAND ROSE SHOW, JULY 10 


The GRAND DAHLIA SHOW, SEPT EMBER i wae. Gu. 
The GRAND FRUIT and C HRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW, NOVEMBER 6... - ... au 6428) 6d. 


 NOVEMBER7 3. | Is. 

Fellows, for, Tickets and persons registered under the 
Debenture Agreement, Free. 

Doors open each Day at 1 o'clock. 

Tickets may be had at the Gardens, South Kensington ; 
Messrs. Addison and Co.'s, 210, Regent Street; Messrs. 
Leader and Cocks’, 63, New Bond Street; Mr. Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Mr. R. W. Ollivier’s, 
19, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams’s, 1, St. James's Street ; 
Mr, Westerton’s. Library, Kuightsbridge; and Keith, 
Prowse, & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside. 

Tickets sold on Days of the Shows will be charged 2s, 6d. 
extra, 

All the Shows will be held under Roofed Buildings, 

After the opening, on June 5, Bands will play, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, in Juneand July, 

As the Works in the Garden are still in progress, the 
Council have decided that the right of entry to these Prome- 
nades must, for the present Season, be limited to Fellows, 
who (except-on Féte Days) may personally introduce two 
Friends, the holders of Ivory Tickets, who may intreduce 
two Friends, and to those persons whose names are regis- 
tered under the Debenture Agreement; and on Saturdays, 
after 1 o'clock, by Tickets, price 2s, 6d, 

*,* A Ballot forthe Election of Fellows will take place on 
the 31st of May. 


By Order of Council, AND. MURRAY. 





XHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 


DRAWINGS, ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION, 1861. 
PATRONESS, 


THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


In, order to afford a more especial recognition.of the claims ° 


of this branch of Art than is possible at the General rang 
Exhibition in the Autumn, the: Council have det 
OPEN an EXHIBITION of WATER-CO) oun Dk 
INGS on the 17th June, to continue to the end of 

On this occasion the opportunity of enibiting weit not 
be confined to artists and to private individuals, but will be 
extended to the trade generally. 


orks should be forwarded so as to arrive uot later than 
the first week in June. 


Mr. Joseph Green, of 14, Charles Street, Middlesex Hos-. 


pital, will take charge of any works sent to him to forwart 

Parties willing to contribute are requested to i 
eate particulars to the Honorary Secretary as early as pos- 
sible, as it is desirable to ascertain the éxtent of the proposed 
Exhibition, and what space will be required. 

A‘ copy of the Regulations, and farther’ particulars, may, 
be obtained on application to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Richard Aspden, 92, Mosley Street, Manchester. 


HENRY COOK, Hon. See. 


The GENERAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES 
in My and Water-Colonrs, will take place in the Autumn, as 
usual 








7 he FBS of the New Fing Art Auction Gattery. 


MESSES. S$. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, res announce 
that they have now OPENED. their NEW FINE ART 
AUCTION GALLERY, recently ereeted for them in North 
Wellington Street, Strand, as an addition to their House of 
Business, solely for the more advant: li l. by pub. 
lie Auction, of Cabinet Pictures, Drawi ings, Engravings, and 
all Works of Art. 








Choice Books, the Library of a Collector.—Five Dew Nale. 


N ISSRS. PUTTICK AND. SIMPSON 

well SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leiees- 
ter-square, on FRIDAY, May 31, and following days, an 
ASSEMBLAGE of RARE and FINE BOOKS, many, of 
which have extra Ilustrations and are handsomely bound— 
Picture Galleries—Books of Prints and Works- om the Fine 
Arts generally—an Extraordinary Collection ef T1ints, 
Drawings, Tracts,.and other Hlustrations of Aerostation, 
embracing many items of extreme rarity—Caricatures and 
Miscellaneous Engravings—Shakspeariana—Works on bie 
bliography and the Art of Printing—Audubon's Viviparens 
Animals of North America, 3 vols, moi le et Fell, 
Scriptores Hist, Ang. 8 vols.—Gentleman's Magazine. coin- 
plete to Dec, 1860, 213 vols. uniformly half bound—Archw- 
ologia, vols. 29 to 38—Nichols’s Anecdotes, 10 vels,—Des- 
patches of Wellington, Wellesley, and Nelson, 25 vols.— 
Swift's Works, 19 vols-and the Separate and Collected 
Works of the best English and Foreign Authors. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


. GRADUATE of LONDON, and of the 

University of Heidelberg, i is desirous of meeting with 
some remunerative LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. Trans, 
lations from or inte wea oe bang oe Collation or Coin 
parieae of MSS, or print Cataloguing or Index- 
ng Libraries, peo or private, Revising and Conducting 
through the orks meee care, er any shally 
Oa would be aptphie, apd ould bo andertaken. 

“Apply by letter to “8. ¢. hae ett Office, Hampstead, 








=| NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE FICE 
+1 OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ‘LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Reinoved to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster, To .Volanteers.—This Society offers 
ee advantages to Volunteers. Mutual System of 

ecidental Assurance. With Profits. A m, aged 30 
a birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 9p. 3d., ean secure 
£100 at death ; and should that event occur in consequeiice 
of any accident, except upon ® railway, additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the ‘result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the pohcy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
Without diminishing the amount assured... For Mechanics.— 
‘A Meinb een 25° ‘years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of Qs. 114d. every:calenday month, secure to himself 
medical attendance’ ‘arid medicine, 10s. per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 
of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever ‘it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A corres« 

additiona’ 





[NIVERsiry OF LONDON MATRI- 
4 CULATION EXAMINATION, 

A Provincial, Matriculation Examination will be held by 
the authority of the Senate of the University at Queen's 
College, Liverpool, in July next, simultaneously with the 
Exainination in London. Copies of the Local Regulations 
may be obtained by applying to 


ASTRUP CARISS, 
Secretary of Queen's College, Liverpool. 





i} ORIENE-.AN ORIENTAL | TOUR, 
or a Voyage down the Stream of Time, Progress, and 
Civilization, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Day. 
Magnificent Effects and Remarkable Music of different pe- 
riods of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, Mahomedans, 
Latins, and Moderns, every evening. 

Mr. FREDERICK CHATTERTON, the distinguished 
Harpist’s Special Morning Entertainment, at 4 o'clock every 
day. 

Mr, GEORGE BUCKLAND'S Second: Volume of his hu- 
morous entertainment, every evening; to be followed by 
“La Petit Musicien,” or a glimpse into the times of Louis 
Quatorze. 

Morning, 12 to 5; Evenings, 7 to 10. Admission, One 
Shilling. Cliildren half-price. 

JOHN §. PHENE, Managing Director. 
Potrtrecunic Iystitvtioy (Limited), 309, Regent Street. 





amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured, Agents Wanted. ‘Terms Liberal. Ajply to 
W. RENDALL, Secretary, 


HE’ NEW GLASS MOSAIC 

FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC JARDINIERES, 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
new patterns now ready, Well adapted forpresents. Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables.—G. H. STEVENS, Glass 
Mosaic Works, a6, Great Queen Street, Lincolu’s Ina, 
London. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 

mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a Spe- 

cimen Book of Types, and information, for authors, will be 
sent on application, by 


Ricnarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane; London. 











Now ready, price 5s,; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


) AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS. an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. © Copied by express permission, 


London; Joun Campen Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 
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15, Great Mariponovucn Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JAVA; or, HOW TO MANAGE A 


COLONY ; showing a practical solution of the questions 
now affecting British India. By J. W. B. MONEY, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., 21s. 

* A remarkable book. Such an administrative success (as 
that of the Dutch in Java) is one of the marvels of our age, 
and the mode in which it is obtained is of vital importance 
to India. The history of the process, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Money, will naturally excite the attention of 
every educated Englishman.’’—7Zimes. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a FOX-HUNTER. 

By “SCRUTATOR.” 1 vol. with Illustrations. 15s. 

“ Scrutator’s productions have always found favour with 

the public, but the combination of sporting incidents with 

personal and hmographical sketches renders this volume 
doubly interesting.” —Sun. 


ESSAYS FROM THE ‘QUARTERLY.’ 

By JAMES HANNAY. 8vo. 14s., bound. 

“A very agreea))le and valuable addition to our literature. 
As a writer, Mr. Hannay possesses very remarkable merit 
indeed. He is eminently readable, he has a vast deal of 
shrewd common sense, and a brilliancy of illustrative com- 
parison quite unparalleled by any author of the present day.” 
—Spectator. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI. 
Forming Part IJ. of ‘The Historv of the Reign of Henry 
IV., King of France and Navarre,’ from Original and 
Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 212. bonnd. (Just ready. 


MEMOIRS OF ROYAL LADIES. By 
EMILY 8. HOLT. 2 vols., with fine Portraits. 21s. 
“These attractive ‘Memoirs of Royal Ladies,’ accounts of 
whose lives have never before appeared in our language, are 
full of entertaining matter, while they unquestionably dis- 
play abundant evidence that they are the result of much 
patient research and careful study.” —Press. 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN THE 
REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN AC- 
QUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA 
AND CHINA. _ Dedicated, by permission, to her 
Majesty. Second edition. With 83 Illustrations, and 
Map. 42s., bound. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 


WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 


TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG 
the ETHIOPIANS; with Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes from 
Senegal toGaboon. By T. J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Consul for Fernando Po. 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY; 
IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE IN THE ROMAN STATES 
AND SARDINIA. By Mrs. GRETTON; 5s., bound 
and illustrated; forming the New Volume of Hurst 
and Biacketr?r’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP 
EDITIONS. 

“We can praise Mrs. Gretton’s work as interesting, unex- 
aggerated, and full of opportune instruction,”"—7imes. 


THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, 
EARL OF ARUNDEL, and of ANNE DACRES, 
HIS WIFE. Edited from the Original MSS. By His 
Grace the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 5s. 


MARGARET THE MOTHERLESS. A 


POEM. By Mrs. PFEIFFER. 5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ICE-BOUND. By Walter Thornbury. 
Author of “BRITISH ARTISTS FROM HOGARTH 
TO TURNER,” &c. 3 vols. 
“In ‘Ice-Bound’ Mr. Thornbury has put forth all his 


powers, and has produced one of the best books of fiction he 
has ever written.” —AMessenger’. 


THINKING and ACTING. By a Cler- 
GYMAN’'S DAUGHTER, Author of “HELEN LIND- 
SAY,” “OUR HOMELESS POOR,” &c. 2 vols. 

WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 
Author of “ ALICE WENTWORTH,” &c. 3 vols. 

“We conscientiously recommend * Wheel within Wheel’ 
to every one who is sensible to the attractions of a well- 


written and more than commonly interesting novel.""—Spec- 
tator. 


NO CHURCH. By the Author of ‘High 
CHURCH.’ Third Edition. 3 vols. 

“We advise all who have the opportunity to read this 
book, It is worth the study.”—Athenwum. 

“A work of very high merit.”"—JLiterary Gazette. 
ALL FOR THE BEST. 3 vols. 

“The work of a lady of more than ordinary ability. 
character of Maud is very charming.”—Spectator. 
HOMELESS; or, A POET’S INNER 


LIFE. By the Author of “JACOB BENDIXEN.” 
3 vols, (Just ready. 


The 





This day, 3s., bound with red edges, 
IGHT LESSONS FROM SCRIPTURE. 
Compiled by the Author of “* AMY HERBERT." 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, in small 8vo, 6s. 6d., 

(\ ATULLUS. Translated into English 
Verse, with Introduction and Notes. By THEODORE 
MARTIN, 


London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day. in demy $vo, 16s., the Second Volume of the 
SLORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. Containing the History of Civilization 
in Spain and Scotland, By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Post Svo, 9s., Second Series of 
HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Essays Consolatory, A®sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contributions 
of A. K. IL. B. to Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand, 





This day, feap. 8vo, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d., 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE, 
FAITHFUL FOR EVER. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


By the same Author, 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
URS PHILOSOPHY OF MANUFAC- 


) TURES, or an Exposition of the Factory System of 
Great Britain, Third edition, continued to the present time 
by P. L. Smntonps, F.8.8. Post 8vo, (double volume, up- 
wards of 800 pages,) cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Hewry G, Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR 
JUNE, 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and illustrated with por- 
traits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 
HE 


ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Cro- 
ker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous Edi- 
tors, and additional Notes by Perzr Cunnineuam. Illus- 
trated with numerous fine portraits engraved on steel. To 
be completed in 9 vols. Vol, IV. 


Henry G, Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


BOHN’'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 

\ ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with a 
iV Memoir and Critidal Remarks by JAmEs Montcomery, 
an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index to all the 
Poems, and a selection of explanatory Notes. Illustrated 
with 120 wood engravings by Thompson, Williams, O. Smith, 
and Linton, from drawings by W. Harvey. Vol. I. Paradise 
Lost, complete, with Memoir, Notes, and Index. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., 
HE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AN ESSENTIAL PART OF A UNI- 
VERSITY COURSE: an Extension of a Lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, February 1, 1861. 
e ith Coloured Language-Maps of the British Isles and 
urope. 
By ALEXANDER J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D., 
English Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, late 
Head-Master of the English Department in the High School 
of Glasgow. 
“A knowledge of English Grammar is essential to a good 
education "—WHEWELL. 
Cambridge: Deranton, BELL, and Co. ; 
London: Brit and Datpy. 





JOHNSON’S GREEK EPIGRAMS, AS USED AT ETON. 
12mo, 3s. 6d., bound, 
NRZCORUM EPIGRAMMATUM 


et POEMATUM Delectus, cum Versione et Notis. Opera 
THOMA JOHNSON, A.M. In usum Regie Scholw Etonensis, 
Etone: E, P. Witi1ams; Londini apud Rrviveron, G. B, 


WHITTAKER et Soc., Loneman et Soc,, SumrKrin et Mare 
SHALL, HovuLston et: Wricut. 





Recently published, post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 
P OEMS BY UL. Third Series, 


By the same Author, 


POEMS by L. 3s. 6d. 
POEMS by lL. Second Series. 4s. 6d. 


London: E. T, Warrrietp, 178, Strand. 


HE 
‘T 


i 





On May 28, price 1s., the June Number of 


EM PLE ee a Rs 
CONTENTS :— 
I. The Seven Sons of Mammon. A Story by G. A. 
Sala. 
IJ. Francois Rabelais: by John Oxenford, 
TIL. Amy. 
IV. My Aunt and I. 
V. American Hotels and American Food, 
VI. Ancient Classical Novelists, 
VIL The Dead Baby. 
VIIL. For Better for Worse. A Romance, 
IX. First-Fiddles and Top-Sawyers, 
X. A Haunted Life. 
XL. After Long Years. 


Office of “‘ TespLe Bar,” 122, Fleet Street, London. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling, No. 3 of 


ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 
I. The Post Office. 
II. Home at Last: by Thomas Hood. 
Ill. “ Nadrione Spetnione ; ** Wishes Fulfilled: a Tale, 
in Three Parts: by the author of * Paul Ferroll.”' 
IV. The Last Days of Shakespeare: by J. O. Halli- 
well, F.R.S. 
V. Use and Abuse of Colours in Dress: by Mrs. 
Merrifield. 
VI. A Few Words about Santo Domingo: by Profes- 
sor Ansted. 
VII. Can Wrong be Right? A Tale: by Mrs. 8, C, Hall, 
VIII. Privileges of the Stage; by Robert Bell. 
IX. From a Sick Bed. 
X. The Hero of 1860, 
XI. Ralph the Bailiff: A Tale.—Part IT. 
XII. Hints to Lady Equestrians, 
XII. Sir William Woodvill. A Ballad: by Mary Howitt, 
XIV. Some Dinners in Rome; by Thomas Heaphy, 
XV. The Limbo of Infants, 
XVI. Sounds. 
XVII. A Story for the Young of the Household; by the 
Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


London: W. Kent and Co,, Paternoster Row. 








In appropriate lustrated Covers, at the uniform price of 
One Shilling each, 


NDISPENSABLE HANDY - BOOKS, 
POPULARLY DESIGNED as PRACTICAL GUIDES 
on ALL SUBJECTS of UNIVERSAL INTEREST and 
USEFULNESS. Contributed by the BEST AUTHORS. 
These Handy Books will be indispensable to every one in 
usefulness, independent of each other in character, illustra- 
ted to the fullest extent, indited by the most practical au- 
thors upon each subject, and unequalled in the value and 
completeness of the information afforded, 


% 
ANDY BOOK OF MARINE BOTANY, 
Embracing every feature of interest connected with 
this delightful sea-side recreation, and illustrated with many 
charming specimens, (Just out, 


I. 

HASPY BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS 
and MOSSES, Describing their Haunts and Habits— 

their Forms and Uses, With numerous Pictorial Represen- 

tations. (Just out, 


my. 
ANDY BOOK OF GARDENING, 
Giving Plain and Practical Instructions in the Cultiva- 
tion of Fruit, Flower, Window, and Kitchen Gardens; as 
well as to lay them out to the best advantage for Beauty 
and Profit, (Gn May 2, 


[ANY Book OF WILD FLOWERS, 


Showing where to Gather them—How to Preserve 


| them—their Times and Seasons for Flowering—and their 


Medicinal Uses. Illustrated with Beautiful Specimens, 


(Ready June, 


v. 

ANDY BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, 

Containing Letters of Introduction and Dinner Parties 
—Drawing Room, Evening Party, and Ball Etiquette— 
Morning Visits, and Visits of Ceremony, Friendship, and 
Condolence—Dress, Manners, and Personal Appearance— 
Marriage, Domestic, and Christening Etiquette—Reception 
and Entertainment of Visitors. [Ready June 1, 


VI. 
ANDY BOOK OF CHESS, Giving 
Elementary Lessons that will enable the Student to 
master all the intricacies of this interesting Game. With 
many interesting ProsLess, and an Historic Account of Its 
Rise and Progress. [Ready June 15. 


VII. 
ANDY BOOK OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY; Containing the best methods of prepa- 
ring every kind of Fish, Meat, Game, Pastry, and Vegeta- 
bles, in a manner to suit all incomes, as well as instructions 
in carving, Laying out Tables, Designs for folding Napkins, 
adulterations of Food, and Cookery for the Young and Inva- 
lids. [Ready June 22. 
*,* Other works are in preparation, and will be duly an- 
nounced, z 
This admirable series of Books will be contributed to by 
the best authors, and published at the uniform price of One 
Shilling. Ilustrations with the best designs and style of 
engraving. 





London: Wap and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 
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Returning to England, after a short respite, 
we find our author acting on the staff, and 


| showing some signs of his future eminence. 





At Southampton he first fell in with the late 


| Lord Beresford, then Colonel Beresford, who, 


REVIEWS, 


ed 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JAMES 
McGRIGOR. 


‘On the 2nd instant, in his eighty-seventh 
year, at his residence in London, Sir James 
McGrigor, Bart., K.C.B., &c.” Such was 
the brief announcement in the obituary of 
the Times one morning in April 1858, which 
told the nation at large that they had lost 
one of their most valuable public servants. 
Shrewd and sagacious, ‘‘canniest” of the *‘can- | 
ny ” Scots, prudent and practical, honourable 
and indefatigable, Sir James McGrigor spent 
a long life in endeavouring to improve the 
practical working of the Army Medical De- 
vartment ; and he had the satisfaction of see- | 
ing the work of his hands prosper to the full | 
extent of his wishes, | 

Tt is curious that a gentleman who writes | 
his own Autobiography should have neglected | 





to tell us when he was born, and that we are | 
left to infer from the entry of his death the 


even at that early date, began to show signs 
of the bitter temper and harsh, overbearing 
conduct for which he was afterwards so fa- 
mous, though he really could boast of no 
higher origin than that of a natural son of 
the Marquis of Waterford. In reference to 
this gallant Colonel, Sir James tells us that 
one morning, when he waited on him with the 
daily return of the sick of the corps, Beresford 
said, ‘‘ This state of things must not continue: 
I will not have such a number of sick in my 
regiment; I am sure the greater part of them 
are not sick.” Sir James assured him that if 
no improvement was made in the state of the 
barracks, the sick-list would grow worse instead 
of better ; and then took him on a tour of in- 


| spection. ‘The haughty aristocrat was too 


proud # own himself wrong, or to apologize 
for the insult at the time; but after seeing 
things with his own eyes, he confessed that he 
could find no fault with the medical depart- 
ment; and a few days afterwards, when he 


| found that the regiment was likely to lose 


McGrigor’s services, he sent for him, and 


nation,” even though such an achievement en- 
titled the successful aspirant to pay, and free 
quarters and travelling charges. Indeed, as 
he remarks, the indiscriminate admission of 
half-educated and all but uneducated army sur- 
geons at that time, tended very much to lower 
the standing of the profession as a whole ; and, 
as might reasonably be expected, it was not 
until greater inducements, in the shape of half- 
pay and pensions, were added, that men of a 
high calibre or finished education were induced 
to enter, and so gradually redeem the character 
of the medical officers of the British army. As 
Sir James remarks,— 


“Tt is not only in the sense of humanity, but in 
that of a sound policy and real economy, that the 
State should provide able medical and surgical ad- 
vice for the soldier, when sick or wounded. I look 
upon it as an implied part of the compact between 
citizens and the State, that whoever enters the ser- 
vice of his country as a soldier, to fight its battles, 
should be provided with the same — of medical 
aid, when sick and wounded, which he enjoyed 
when a private citizen.” 

Now, it is well known that the British sol- 
dier is drawn from a class which, as a rule, is 
admirably provided with medical attendance 
in our public hospitals and local dispensaries, 
administered under the best and ablest of our 


| that ‘ the medi partme 
date of his birth. Yetso itis. Sir James was | aac Eg wagpnat say waite por 


practitioners ; and to Sir James McGrigor must 
the eldest son of a merchant of Aberdeen, and | 


b rded the praise and the credit of havin 
| vourable, and that he had so reported to the e ACCO! P ¢ 
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first saw the light of day in that city in the 
month of April, 1771. He received his early 
education at the Grammar School, Aberdeen, | 
and, as is so often the case with youths of a | 
high order of talents, it was his success in ob- | 
taining a prize at school that first urged him to 
try and distinguish himself in the battle of life. 
Having no fancy for the dull mediocrity of 
commercial pursuits, and meeting with some 
medical and military heroes, James McGrigor 
fell in love with both professions, and ere long 
found out how to become a worshiper at once 
of Mars and of /Esculapius. 

Having finished what was called a medical 
course at Edinburgh, like a wise Scotchman, he 
set off southwards, and came to London. His 
hopes were gratified by the purchase for him 
of a commission in the Connaught Rangers, a 
regiment then being raised for his Majesty's 
service by General De Burgh, afterwards Earl 
of Clanricarde, in which he found himself sur- 
rounded by comrades all from the sister isle 
and ‘county Galway,” and most of them re- 
latives, besides, of their commanding officer, 
whose real family name was Burke. It is well 
known that in the Peninsula the great Duke 
regarded the ‘Connaught Rangers” as the 
‘‘right men in the right place,” whenever some 
desperate assault or hopeless affair was in con- 
templation, though requiring a more severe 
discipline than any other regiment in the ser- 
vice; and Sir James's experience of them on 
first joining at Chatham, in 1793, does not do 
them any discredit—to judge, at least, from 
his Autobiography. They were rare hands for 
drinking and duelling, and in all other fashion- 
able vices of the time we may be sure that their 
motto might well have been “ nulli secundus.” 

In the course of the next year he saw some 
active service with his regiment at Jersey, at 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and the siege of Nimeguen. 
The story of that fatal and ill-managed expe- 
dition 1s told by him with much spirit as well 
as minuteness ; and as his own personal share 
in it was accompanied by some “ moving inci- 
dents,” it forms an interesting introduction to 
the rest of the book. 














Horse Guards.” From that time, if Beresford 
was his friend, the fact should be put down to 
the credit of McGrigor; as it mightily redounds 
to his credit that he forgave and forgot such a 
speech— even from a Beresford. 

We have not s to follow Sir James 
through the record of his adventures in the 
expedition to the West Indies under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, in which he was not only re- 
ig to have been killed, but had the satis- 

action of seeing another officer gazetted to 
supply his vacant place. It is enough to say 
that the initiatory experience which he gained 
in Holland, in Grenada, and at Barbadoes, was 
speedily enlarged by his practice at home in 
the intervals of foreign employ, when he wis 
continually employed with his regiment in the 
various towns where they were quartered from 
time to time. Many of the stories which he 
tells are such as could not have been told in 
print a quarter of a century ago, though no 
doubt they formed the staple of conversation at 
his house in Harley Street, where soldiers and 
sailors and army-physicians often used to meet 
over the hospitable bottle ;— 

“—_gaudentes vertice raso 
Garrula securi narrare pericula,"*- 

We may, however, dismiss them from our co- 
lumns, as they scareely tend to illustrate Sir 
James McGrigor’s career ; warning the curious 
reader, that if he wishes to know what was the 
state of feeling in our chief towns, such as 
York, Norwich, Southampton, Halifax, &c., 
during the exciting times of the French Revo- 
lution, he cannot well find a work that will 
give him a better insight into the subject than 
this volume of autobiography. 

In December, 1798, the subject of this me- 
moir was ordered with his regiment to India; 
and in relating his experiences at Bombay and 
Ceylon, he takes an opportunity of discoursing 
upon the general position of the army medical 
profession. It appears, from what Sir James 
says, that on the breaking out of the war with 
France, it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the Government could obtain qualified 


advised the least and worst qualified members 
of his profession, as soon as the war was over, 
to betake themselves to colleges and schools of 
medicine, either at home or abroad, in order to 
qualify themselves duly for the profession on 
which they had entered with so little of what 
we may call professional capital. Sir James 
thus records the result of his sage and sound 
advice :— 


“The effect of this measure exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations that I had formed of it. There 
ap a new spirit of emulation in the service, 
which gained for the department much credit with 
our brethreu in civil life; and the effect of the mea- 
sure in the advantage gained to the public service 
has been incalculable ; for I can fearlessly assert 
that in the ranks of the medical officers of the army, 
men are to be found upon a level, at least, with 
those in the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; and the soldier 
now well knows that he has as able advice, and is 
quite as kindly treated, as when he was the patient 
of the first hospital or dispensary in the kingdom, 
previous to enlistment.”—pp. 96, 97. 


From India, Sir James McGrigor was ordered 
to proceed to Egypt, with the force intended 
to be sent under Colonel Wellesley, but even- 
tually commanded by Sir D. Baird. To facili- 
tate him here, he bore with him a commission 
from the East India Company, which obviated 
any prejudices which might have been felt 
against him, as one of his Majesty’s medical 
officers, by those of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. In this capacity, his travelling 
adventures in the Red Sea, in the Desert, and 
in the descent of the Nile, are recorded in a 
charming manner, so far as regards the author's 
style, though his subject mixes him up too 
much with the wholesale doings of disease and 
death to make his pages amusing, One does 
not like to feel amused when one is reading of 
hundreds and thousands dying of the plague, 
dysentery, and typhus fever. 

Soon after returning to England, in 1804, 
Sir James McGrigor was promoted from his old 
regiment to the Royal Horse Guards Blue: 
while attached to them, he was stationed at 


‘ officers. It was in vain that they posted no- | Windsor. Here he was brought under the 

A As ; - ri : - 

Ne > Siestienitnahe will Micsihn ig tee Salad dan tices on the college gates at Dublin, Edinburgh, | notice of Royalty ; and King George III. and 
Bart., late Director-General of the Ariny Medical Departnaent. | 

(Longmans.) 





and Glasgow, offering commissions to any can- 
didates who could “ pass some kind of exami- 





his sons, the Royal Dukes, figure conspicuously 
in his pages. The first is introduced as an 
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amiable old gentleman, full of punctilio, and 
fancying himself something of a soldier; the 
Prince of Wales as easy, jovial, and gentleman- 
like wherever he appears ; the Dukes of Kent 
and York as orderly, methodical, and business- 
like; and the Duke of Cumberland, of course, 
as a haughty and arbitrary tyrant—which he 
was. Sir James's Autobiography offers a variety 
of anecdotes which would amply illustrate our 
statement ; but we have not room to record 
them here, and must be content with referring 
our readers to his pages accordingly. 

It is well known that at one time there was 
an idea on the part of Lord Melville and his 
friends, to erect some portions of the Peninsula 
which lies to the east of the Indian Ocean into 
a fourth Presidency, and to appoint his rela- 
tive, Mr. W. Dundas, as its Governor. The 
plan, however, became unpopular, and raised 
an outcry : so many Scotchmen were to go out 
under Mr. Dundas’s auspices, that the place 
was christened ‘‘ Nova Scotia” in the daily 
papers (Punch was not then in existence) ; and 
eventually Mr. Dundas went out as Governor 
of Prince Edward’s Island, where he, and his 
wife too, died within the year. Dundas had 
a pure to Sir James McGrigor to accompany 

im as head of the Medical Department ; and 
the latter had all but accepted the appointment. 
But there was another course in store for him, 
ad majora fatis ducentibus. 

Not long afterwards, he was gazetted as a 
Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals, and was in- 
trusted with the superintendence of the North- 
ern District, having his head-quarters at York, 
whence he was removed to the South-west 
District. Winchester, thenceforth, became his 
residence, and there he was brought into almost 
daily contact with the late Duke of Cumber- 
land. An anecdote related by Sir James, of 
the rebukes administered to himself and to an- 
other officer by his Royal Highness in the 
cathedral of Winchester, in the presence of 
the congregation assembled for morning ser- 
vice, we must frankly own, lowers (if that be 
possible) our estimate of the Duke as a gentle- 
man and as a Christian; and it only strikes 
us as perfectly astonishing that the officiating 
clergyman did not at once hand him over to 
the verger or some other official, for ‘* brawl- 
ing” in church. Surely such an insult to the 
clergyman present (to say nothing of the in- 
sult to a higher Power still) as is recorded on 
pp. 206-208 of the book before us, if it had 
been offered by a clergyman to the command- 
ing officer of a regiment on parade, would have 
been resented by every soldier, and have forced 
an apology from the offender. 

But to return. In addition to his duties as 
medical inspector of the South-west District, 
Sir James had laid upon him the care of the 
hospitals and barracks in Sussex, including 
Horsham, Brighton, and Lewes; and soon 
afterwards his labours were largely increased 
by the inspection of all the transports at Ports- 
mouth, which naturally fell to his lot on the 
breaking out of the war in the Peninsula. In 
this capacity, his readiness of resource, his medi- 
cal skill, and his great powers of organization, 
joined in securing for him the highest opinion 
of the authorities at the Horse Guards, as well 
as the respect of his profession, 

Not long time elapsed before his services 
were required in another quarter. The news 
reached England that the health of the army 
in Walcheren was in the most disastrous. and 
alarming state, and that Sir John Webb (head 
of the medical department of that expedition) 
was either dead or disabled by illness. Sir J. 
McGrigor was sent for, and at once dispatched 
to the scene of action; which, however, he did 
not reach till he had been shipwrecked en route. 
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It was no fault of the worthy officer that he could | 
not mend what was past all cure, and that the 
terrible drain upon the soldiery by death com- 
pelled the recall of the expedition. Sir James, 
however, inspired order into his department, | 
and obtained a warm acknowledgment of his 

services at Walcheren from each of the mem- | 
bers of the Army Medical Board sitting in | 
London. But this was not the lawdari a | 


laudato vivo, on which such men are wont to 
set store; and considering that when the | 
Government wished to send over commissioners 
to report on the state of the army, each of the 
three gentlemen begged to be excused; one of 
them—Sir Lucas Pepys—honestly confessing 
that, although he was a physician, he ‘‘ knew 
nothing of the diseases of soldiers.” We cannot 
wonder at the outcry that was raised in the 
House of Commons, and throughout the coun- 
try, against the mismanagement of the com- 
missariat and the medical department at Wal- 
cheren, having been as loud as that burst of in- 
dignation which resulted in the fall of Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry, on account of its alleged 
incompetency to deal with the chaos of mis- 
management which decimated our army in the 
Crimea. 

The remaining chapters of the book will be 
read by many of our field-officers with feelings 
of pleasure and satisfaction ; and as they peruse 
the narrative of the Peninsular war in Sir J. 
McGrigor’s pages, they will recognize the truth 
of the saying— 

* Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit.” 

It is not too much to say—for we have the 
authority of the great Duke himself for sayin 
so—that in his Peninsular campaigns he found 
a valuable and efficient second in Sir James 
McGrigor, and one whose administrative ability 
contributed largely to his splendid successes. 
On this subject our author writes con amore ; 
and his memoranda will be found to throw 
considerable light on the narratives of the Pen- 
insular war, with which we are familiar through 
the pages of Alison and Napier. His sketches 
of such leading events as the siege and storming 
of, Badajoz, the retreat of the army into Por- 
tugal, and the battles of Vittoria and Toulouse, 
are something more than outlines, and show 
considerable power in the way of literary exe- 
cution. Indeed, we may safely assert that the 
autobiography of Sir James McGrigor is one of 
those books which the future historian (if any 
such shall arise to improve upon those men- 
tioned above) will be obliged not merely to 
consult, but to study, if he wishes to gain an 
acquaintance with the byways and secondary 
features of that eventful struggle. 

At the close of the war Sir James received 
the honour of knighthood, and was subse- 
quently created a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, Civil Division ; and at the coronation in 
1831 he received the still more substantial 
reward of a baronetcy, in recognition of his ser- 
vices as Director-General of the Army Me- 
dical Department ; a which he held from 
the time of the remodelling of the old Army 
Medical Board in 1815 down to 1850, when he 
retired ona well-earned pension in his eightieth 
year. And though during the whole of that 
long interval we were involved in no really 
national war, yet he proved himself no idle or 
careless official. Concurrently with the dis- 
charge of his routine duties, he proceeded to 
earry out his long-cherished project of insti- 
tuting a system of medical reports and returns 
in a form likely to prove useful to the statis- 
tician, and which now form a collection of 
available records, well calculated to advance the 
true interests of science. The results of his 
organization are to be seen in a collection of 














348 volumes, a complete repertorium of authen- 


ticated facts bearing on the health and diseases 
of armies, barracks, hospitals, epidemics, fevers, 
mortality, sickness on home and foreign sta- 
tions, topography, and all other topics which 
are likely to prove of service to the medical 
officer and the Quartermaster-General. The 
value of these returns has been ably set forth 
in an article published in the Statistical Journal 
in 1856 upon “ The Mortality arising from 
Military Operations,” which, after drawing a 
lel between the mismanagement of the 
stores, of clothing, medicine, &c., sent to the 
Crimea, and those sent to the army in Por- 
tugal, of which the one rotted away in Bala- 
clava harbour, and the other in the Tagus off 
Lisbon, the author proceeds as follows :— 


“ Sir James McGrigor, well known for many years 
as the Director-General of the Army Medical Board 
[Department], was at the head of the medical de- 
partment of the Peninsular army during the latter 
part of the war, at the conclusion of which he wrote 
a sketch of the medical history of those campaigns 
in which he had served. It contains many valuable 
suggestions as. to the preservation of the health of 
troops on foreign service, and some statistical returns 
which have been found most useful in determining 
points which otherwise would have been left in 
doubt.” ; 


Sir James McGrigor deserves credit also for 
the foundation of the Museum of Anatomy and 
Natural History at Fort Pitt, Chatham, a most 
serviceable aid in the education of young men 
for medical surgery. It has a library attached 
to it, and we are assured that it was to his un- 
remitting exertions and liberality that both 
museum and library are indebted for their pre- 
sent flourishing condition. ‘To the great prac- 
tical foresight so characteristic of his country- 
men, and fully inherited by Sir James McGrigor, 
the army owes the establishment of a Friendly 
Society and a Medical Benevolent Society : the 
latter, a charity which offers remedial aid to the 
widows and orphans of soldiers ; the former, an 
insurance society for the encouragement of that 
kind of prevention which is proverbially better 
than all cure—the habit of | sea a present 
penny for the sake of a future pound. 

Besides the good works above mentioned, Sir 
James was the author of several publications 
on professional subjects, which, though scarcely 
known to the public at large, are in high esteem 
among those who are judges of the subjects. 
Thus, in 1801 he presented to the Medical Board 
at Bombay a Memoir on the State of Health of 
the 88th Regiment, and of the Corps attached to 
it in 1800-1. In 1808 he published a letter in 
reply to Dr. Bancroft, who had written some 
strictures on the fifth report of the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry. In 1810 he gave 
to the world some observations on the fever in 
the army in Spain, which appeared in the sixth 
volume of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, and more recently, in 1838 and 1839, 
Statistical Reports on the Sickness, Mortality, 
§c., of the Troops in the West Indies, the United 
Kingdom, the Mediterranean, and North Ame- 
rica, prepared from the records of his own 
department and the War Office returns. The 
most generally interesting of his works, how- 
ever, is his Sketch of the Medical History of the 
British Army in Spain and Portugal ; and this, 
as it was the most interesting, so it was also 
the last, if we except the Medical Army Re- 
ports, which he issued —: till his re- 
tirement from active life. 

Sir James was an able, indefatigable, and 
conscientious public servant, and we are glad 
to know that * was not forgotten by his coun- 
trymen. At all events, he was three times 
elected Lord Rector of the University of Aber- 
deen; and, as a former alumnus of “ Modern 
Athens,” he was presented with the freedom of 
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the city of Edinburgh. That London may 
not be wanting in its recognition of his merits, 
we learn with satisfaction that his bust is 
placed in Wellington College, and that since 
the present year commenced, the Government 
have granted a site for a statue to his memory 
near Westminster Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament. 

This notice, however, would be sadly incom- 
plete, unless we were to place on record the 
estimate formed by Sir J. McGrigor of the ser- 
vice and system with which he was so long 
connected. It is as follows :— 


“ When I now retrospectively estimate in all fair- 
ness the state of things as they existed at that time, I 
confess that I was myself carried away in the vortex 
of [he should have said, crippled and confined by] 
the then prevailing routine. Although I did not go 
to the extreme, as did some of my brethren, I did 
enough, as I now think on looking back, which I 
consider absurd. But, like others, I was impelled to 
this course by mandates from Mr. Knight’s deputies 
at the Board, who directed my attention to the enor- 
mous expenditure of salt in the hospital of one regi- 
ment, of oatmeal in a second, and of poultices in a 
third.... Mr. Knight’s system was much required 
in the service ; it effectually checked profusion and 
extravagance in regimental hospitals, which had 
previously existed to a great extent. When pruned, 
as it now is, of its extravagances, I look upon the 
system as perfect.” 


We wonder whether his successors, Sir An- 
drew Smith, Mr. Alexander, and Dr. Gibson, 
would be ready to endorse this opinion. 


WILD LIFE ON THE FJELDS OF 
NORWAY.* 


Mr. Wynpun, a nephew of Lord Leconfield, 
by boiling down his pleasant Norwegian tour 
into a compact cake of pemmican (273 pages), 
has produced an honest, unaffected book, full 
of quiet sporting adventures and sober-coloured 
glimpses of Norwegian domestic economy. ‘To 
a man who wishes to wrestle with bears, 
to skim in snow-shoes after reindeer, or to 
rough it in the high mountains on flat bread 
and goat-milk, there can be no better country 
for him than Norway; and three days from 
Hull in a screw-steamer will land him at Ber- 
gen. The Englishman interested in the his- 
tory of his own country must necessarily feel 
a deep desire to see the country from which 
those rude Norsemen came who helped to people 
Northumberland, who in the Saxon times went 
so near to conquer all England, and who, even 
long after the Conquest, dared to ravage the 
Isle of Man. ‘They seem still a hardy, inde- 
pendent people, of simple habits, a frank, hos- 
pitable, brave, and warlike race. Mr. Wyndham 


tells many stories to prove the stolid courage of | 


the Norsemen. The following is the best :— 

* Bears here, as elsewhere in Norway, are occa- 
sionally to be met with ; and indeed two had been 
shot in the neighbourhood by some hunters but a 
tew weeks before my arrival. One of these peasants 
appeared to be a fine, bold fellow; and a story was 
told of him that he once came suddenly upon a 
bear in the woods, but having just discharged his 
rifle at some other object, he was wholly unprepar 
for an attack. Whether man or beast first com- 
menced the offensive I cannot recollect, but the re- 
sult of the fight that ensued was, that the man was 
knocked down and nearly killed by the bear. ‘What 
were your thoughts,’ his friends asked him on his 
return home, ‘ when the bear had you down on the 
ground and was almost killing you?’ ‘I thought 


Christianity began in Norway with fighting, 
and even now church-going seems not unasso- 
ciated with “apostolic blows and knocks.” 
At Sandvig there is a curious old wooden 
church, after service in which it used once to 
be the invariable practice of the congregation 
of armed peasants to marshal themselves into 
their different districts and have a cheerful and 
friendly fight. Even now, when the people of 
one valley go over to meet those of another, 
their games and trials of strength generally end 
in a healthy and pleasant scrimmage, that keeps 
the Norsemen from getting mouldy. 

Our ‘noble sportsman” has not been long 
in Norway before he is invited to join ina 
general bear-hunt. The fact that in eight days 
a bear could hug to death no less than twenty 
cows, and four out of the number in one night, 
is a sufficient proof of how certainly the ex- 
tinction of wild beasts must attend civiliza- 
tion. As the beaver has gone from Wales and 
the wolf from Scotland, so the bear and glutton 
will vanish with equal rapidity from Norway. 
Mr. Wyndham gives but a poor account of the 
Norwegian — fire-arms. They are so 
poor and rude that the art of shooting birds 
flying has never been practised in Norway. 
Our author says :— 


“The weapons of our party were of various de- 
scriptions : one man carried a long single-barrelled 
gun, to which he had lately fitted a new, but very 
rude, stock ; another was armed with a large horse- 
pistol ; while an axe formed the equipment of a 
third. The apparatus used by the peasants for 
loading their guns was very complicated, consisting 
of a powder-horn, stopped at the small end by a 
peg of wood, and a leathern bag containing bullets, 
suspended from the neck by a string. No measure 
was used for the powder, the correct quantity being 
ascertained by observing how far the ramrod pro- 
jected above the muzzle, more powder being added 
if it did not stand high enough. A piece of tow 
was next rammed down and well hammered, after 
which followed the forcing home of the bullet, an 
operation the most trying of all to the patience, 
| and attended with the probability of the ramrod 
snapping in two,—a pleasant crisis when facing a 
wounded bear. ... 

“With the exception of the peasants of Guld- 
bransdalen having reached the refinement of using 
| a measure for powder, the loading of a rifle is al- 
| most as complicated here as in the Hardanger dis- 

trict. Some of these powder measures, in shape 
like a cylindrical needle-case, are made, as Joh’s 
was, of solid silver, but more usually of reindeer 
| horn, and are frequently very pretty little articles. 
| A Norwegian peasant’s rifle is a long and ponderous 
| weapon, usually carrying a ball of about twenty- 
| five to the pound; it is poly-grooved, and with a 
rapid twist, the grooves making sometimes two or 
| three whole turns in the barrel. Such an one was 
| Peter’s antiquated weapon, which, however, was 
| not his own property, for he seemed to go shares in 
it with another The date upon it was 
| 1747, notwithstanding which it shot well, but it 
| was only adapted for short ranges.” 


| Notwithstanding this, the Norse hunters are 
| known to sometimes kill two bears of an even- 
| ing; and Mr. Wyndham relates one instance 
| of a single bullet killing three deer at one and 
| the same time. To us, the fact of an intelligent 
' people remaining satisfied for nearly a hundred 
years with the same wretched and imperfect 
| weapon, when all the world besides were alive 
| to its disadvantages, is a sad proof of that tor- 
| pidity or dilatoriness which is the great fault 
| in the Norse character. 
| One of the great objects of every traveller 
| who loves his kind, and who wishes to ** make 








our not very adaptable nation put to instant 
use such inventions when fairly tested, English 
civilization (wealth is not civilization) would 
advance faster than it does. The following 
| might be found useful by tourists in Wales, 
| the Highlands, or Switzerland :— 


“The pack-saddles (Klivsadel) of Norway are 
curious contrivances, so much so that they have 
— yee - waste wenn Sead ; and the me- 

of packing the bag, is peculiar. The 
klév, in which, a on wae wiles, the goods to be 
transported are stowed, consists of a stout stick 
bent into the shape of a horseshoe, and is thus: re- 
tained by two or three withes stretching from one 
side to the other, and forming at the same time a 
kind of net-work between the sides: to this stick 
are attached, at intervals, other withes of about 
two feet long, with loops at the end, through which 
is passed a long stout cord, usually made of cow’s 
hair. This cord, when all the bag; is laid upon 
the net-work between the sides of the horse-shoe- 
formed stick, is pulled tight, thereby drawing the 
withes together over the bag and enclosing it 
in a net which completely secures it. The klév, 
having all been packed, were hooked one to each 
side of a pony, being suspended to the e-trees 
by two loops of withe; a cow’s-hair cord then se- 
cured the packs together and made them fast to the 
horse, while another was round the chest of 
the horse to prevent the packs aes off behind. 
The whole arrangement being then complete, the 
caravan moved on.” 


Here is another invention, that might be found 
servicable in our dangerous lake navigation :— 


“ Norwegian boats are peculiarly built; they are 
almost flat-bottomed, low amidships, but rising high 
at stem and stern in a sharp curve, both being ex- 
actly similar. The rudder is curved to fit the stern, 
and very narrow ; but the want of breadth is com- 
pensated by the depth to which it descends into the 
water: in a transverse direction, h a hole in 
the top of it, is fixed one end of a flat piece of wood 
about a foot long, to the other end of which, a stick 
of about a yard in le! is attached by a cou le of 
iron loops or staples. This stick the coxswain holds 
in his hand, under his arm, steering the boat by 
merely moving the stick longitudinally backwards 
| and forwards. The ordi mode of steering. with 
a tiller would be impracticable, the steersman’s seat 

being placed rather far forward ; so that the end of 
| the tiller would be often far beyond the side of the 
| boat and quite out of reach. One advantage of the 
' Norwegian plan is that the coxswain need never 
' move his body in the smallest degree, whatever may 
| be the position of the rudder.” 


Mr. Wyndham is very interesting in his stories 
| about the habits of the reindeer. He mentions 
| an instance of a herd of more than one hundred 
_ of that shy animal falling from a ledge of snow 
| that overhung a Norwegian precipice, and pe- 
| rishing in their fall. e reindeer is generally 
‘found feeding far above the croaking ptarmi- 
and the willow grouse, on the banks of high, 
on tarns, where the reindeer-plant, a sort of 
| ranunculus, on which they feed, grows. Too 
often, when the hunter has been lying Doge 
| for hours in a moraine, waiting for a shot, the 
| wind veers: instantly the deer scent their pur- 
| suer, rise up, and leaping rock and torrent, 
| disappear in a moment, 
Directly a deer is killed, the hunter, if he 
cannot remove it at once, must bury it under a 
| pile of stones, or the white foxes and gluttons 
| will leave him not even the bones. The latter 
| savage and voracious beasts have been known 
| to carry away nearly a whole reindeer in three 
| hours. The horns and skull they are especially 
‘fond of. The reindeer is a heavier-boned 
| animal than the red-deer of the Highlands, and 





to myself,’ was the reply of the undaunted hunter, | men better, or to leave them so,” should be to | is if anything larger. It is sometimes found 


‘what a great pleasure it would be to meet with the 
bear once more, when iny rifle was loaded.’ ” 


* Wild Life on the Fields of Norway. 
Wyndham, (Longmans.) 








By Francis M,. 


| bring home to his own country some useful in- 
| vention or clever means of meeting some old 
| want. If every yeat our travellers brought 


Us some useful invention, and if every year 


weighing as much as 360 lbs., while the horns 
of a fine buck are sometimes forty-two inches 

long and thirty-nine inches across from horn 
to horn, 
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From every traveller some addition, however | 
small, is naturally expected to our stock of 
etymological derivations. Mr. Wyndham adds 
his pennyworth of observation :— 


“Old Norse was Peter’s native language, and, 
many of the words being exactly the same as Eng- 
lish (e. g. timber, potatoes, &c.), where the Danish 
bears but little or no resemblance, it served fre- 
quently as an additional explanatory language. 

“ No doubt a native of Yorkshire, Westmoreland, 
or Cumberland, would be able to understand much 
of the Old Norse without difficulty: for it was in 
those parts of England that the Northmen seem 
thiefly to have settled, as is evident from the fre- 
quent occurrence of Scandinavian names and termi- 
nations of places: e. g.—by (a town), Whitby (/7vid- 
by, white town); thorpe (a village), Copmanstho 
(Ajébmand-thorpe, merchants’ village); dale (dal, 
Wensleydale; thwaite (tved, an isolated piece of 
ground), Brackenthwaite ; and also from the general 
use of the words fell and tarn, which are undoubt- 
edly of Scandinavian origin.” 


Now, this is not very profound—for timber 
(zimmer) is also German, and potatoes is a 
well-known South American word. 

An Englishman must not expect, however, 
to find luxuries in Norway; he must be of 
sterner stuff than the zealous young missionary 
bound for Africa, who told his bishop that he 
did not care for hardships or climate so long 
as he got his comfortable chop and _ potato. 
‘The retndeer-hunter’s and fisherman’s stone 
huts are small and smoky. Box-beds are not 
soft. Bags of hard meal make stony pillows. 
Water with scraped ‘ goaty’” cheese in it is 
not a rich beverage, and potato-brandy is some 
way behind cognac. But to the healthy man 
small hardships are pleasures, and are marked 
with a white stone in the diary of memory. 

The increase of travelling is doing no good 
to Norway, for already thecarriole drivers and 
boatmen get lazy and sometimes exorbitant. 
Yet still, at every house there is a welcome ; 
and even on the high roads, the doors of “‘sta- 
tions” are often left wide open in the dead of 


_ Tuts work was originally published twenty 





night. 
_ As we read this unpretending and honest | 
journal of a sportsman, we fall to thinking al- | 
most unconsciously of the natural causes which | 
drove the Norsemen to quit such a barren, 
stony land, and hollowing out the firs, to 
Jaunch them and put to sea, in search of richer 
and fatter soil, where the people were less 
hardy and more peaceful. Dreary drifts of 
grey boulder, low tracts of dwarf willow and 
stunted birch, high hollows where in winter 
the reindeer scrapes for the moss on which he 
feeds, stony fjelds where the pare never 
c nor the raven is seen, like stormy fjords, 
may be ardently loved by those who dwell near 
them, but are certainly not adapted to restrain 
adventurous men from sacking Somersetshire 
or loading their galleys with the church plate 
of Yorkshire convents. ‘There was a time 
when the hardy Norsenien had to come over to 
England to plunder Englishmen; there pro- 
mises soon to be a time, if we do not mis- 
take the diagnosis, when Englishmen will go 
over to Norway to be plundered by the hardy 
Norsemen once more. Ina word, the golden 
age of hospitality and frankness must soon dis- 
appear from Norway as’ travelling increases, 
and food and accommodation grow more in 
demand. 

The two great means of conveyance for the 
Norwegian traveller, are the stolkjerre and the 
carriole, which our author thus describes :— 


“A stolkjerre—used for agricultural purposes as 
well as for conveying passengers—is a small two- 
wheeled vehicle, at the four corners of which are 
fixed gm iron bars projecting about six inches 
above the sides ; a seat, fastened at right-angles to 


| then filled the Chair of Political Economy in 


two bars of wood, is attached to the cart by insert- 
ing the ends of the wooden bars into the eyes of the 
iron supports. There are no springs, but the elas- 
ticity of the wooden bars, supported only at the 
ends, causes them to act as such, so that the jolting 
is only comparative to what it would be were one to 
sit at the bottom of the cart... . 

“This was my first experience of a carriole, which, 
though the regular conveyance for passengers, is 
seldom met with in the more remote districts. It is 
a two-wheeled machine with very long shafts, on 
which, in front of the axle-tree, is fixed the body, 
adapted for only one person, and not unlike in shape 
to a boat cut across near the bows and placed with 
the open end foremost. The weight being thus ba- 
lanced between the pony and the axle-tree, the long, 
elastic shafts supply the place of springs. Baggage 
is placed on a board, behind the body of the carriole, 
resting on the axle-tree ; where also the skydskar] 
seats himself. Small parcels, the traveller usually 
stows away between his legs, which he stretches 
out before him and rests on a cross-bar, or on little 
iron steps for the purpose. For the hilly roads of 
Norway, few conveyances can be safer than a car- 
riole ; it is very light, and, the body being so low 
and the shafts so long, in the case of the pony fall- 
ing, it is but little changed from its horizontal posi- 
tion, and the driver, consequently, runs small risk of 
being thrown out.” 


To sum up the defects of the writer of this 
unpretending book would be ungenerous. Mr. 
Wyndham is not poetical or descriptive ; he 
has not much humour or much eye for charac- 
ter ; but he is intelligent, and, for an amateur 
writer, by no means verbose or pedantic. We 
cannot conclude our notice of Mr. Wyndham’s 
book without wishing him for it, ‘* Mange, 
mange Tak.” 








MERIVALE ON COLONIZATION AND | 
COLONIES.* 


years ago, and consisted of a course of lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford, in 
the years 1839, 1840, and 1841. The author 


that University, and the lectures were published 
in compliance with the terms of its foundation. 
No apology, however, was needed for trying 
to extend his audience for these lectures beyond 
that before which they were at first delivered. 
Colonial questions were at that time attracting 





more than ordinary attention, and were press- 
ing for a speedy settlement. It was the duty | 
of every one who had anything to say, to give | 
his contribution to the general stock. Mr. | 
Merivale brought to his task very accurate and | 
scientific knowledge of the principles of Poli- | 
tical Economy, an extended acquaintance with | 
the history and circumstances of particular co- | 
lonies, and great impartiality and candour in | 
the examination of the rival theories, which | 
were then much debated with reference as well 

to planting new colonies as to governing the | 
old. The book at once took a high place, and 

has since continued to be a standard work on | 
the subject. In the present edition, the greater | 


he makes this frank confession, he is able at 
the same time justly to boast that.“ the leading 
principles of administrative and commercial 
policy are such as he has seen no occasion to 
abandon or to modify.” 

It has been already stated that the time at 
which these lectures were delivered was marked 
by the strong attention which was given to 
colonial questions. It will be useful to advert 
to some of the circumstances which gave this 
turn tothe public mind. We shall thus obtain 
some clue to the principal questions relating to 
the colonies which then occupied attention, and 
which we may expect to find discussed in the 
book before us; and we shall at the same time 
be reminded how far speculation on this subject 
had then reached. 

The years over which the delivery of these 
lectures extended exactly coincide with the last 
three years of the government of the Whigs, 
and immediately precede Sir Robert Peel’s ac- 
cession to power. Every one whose meniory 
goes back for twenty years remembers the 
gloomy state of the country at that time. The 
labourers were starving for want of employ- 
ment, and as people cannot be content unless 
they are fed, the poor were in astate bordering 
on insurrection, and the country was, in fact, 
kept quiet by military force. The northern 
counties in particular were in a most alarming 
condition. Sir Charles Napier was sent to take 
the command in that district, and he confessed 
that he never spent a time of greater anxiety. 
Under these circumstances emtigration was 
anxiously looked to as a means of relieving the 
country of its redundant population and thus 
improving the condition of the remainder. 
The theory was simple enough. Diminish the 
number of persons amongst whom a certain sum 
is to be divided and you thereby increase the 
share of each. Send a number of labourers 
and their families to Australia or Canada, and 
the wages of those that are left behind will 
rise. But to effect any considerable alteration 
in the relations between labour and capital, a 
very extensive emigration would be required ; 
and Mr. Merivale doubted, in 1841, whether 
much relief could be obtained in that way. 
He admitted the strong impulse after the ‘‘dis- 
tant and unseen” that exists in the minds of 
Englishmen, and that its force is strengthened 
by our associations :— 


“Masters of every sea, and colonists of every 
shore, there is scarcely a nook which our industry 
has not rendered accessible, scarcely a region to 
which the eye can wander in the map, in which we 
have not some object of national interest some 
factory for our trade, some settlement of our citi- 


| zens. It is a sort of instinctive fecling to us all, 


that the destiny of our name and nation is not here, 
in this narrow island which we occupy ; that the 
spirit of England is volatile, not fixed; that it lives 
in our language, our commerce, our industry, in all 
those channels of inter-communication, by which 
we embrace and connect the vast multitude of 
States, both civilized and uncivilized, throughout 
the world.” 


part of the original text is retained ; but con- | But notwithstanding this spirit, the practical 
siderable additions have been made to the work | difficulties of emigration en masse trom an 
in the shape of notes and appendix; and such old country across the ocean, appeared to Mr. 
corrections have been introduced as the expe- Merivale so great, that he was induced to place 
rience and results of the last twenty years ap- | this amongst the other “ economical nostrums 
to render necessary. With reference to | for the grievances of society,” which ignorant 

the latter point, the author remarks, in his , persons were in the habit of glibly enumera- 
preface, that he has been “forced to signalize, | ting. But now he is ready to confess that _the 
in this revision of former labour, not a few | events of 1847 and the following years in Ire- 
speculations which have turned out erroneous ; | land have very much disconcerted his conjec- 
to recant not a few opinions which have proved | tures, and gone near to justify the results that 
unsustainable; and to confess the disappoint- , were anticipated by the advocates of emigra- 
ment of some cherished fancies.” But while | tion, as a relief to the population at home. 
by B | Owing, however, to the improved eondition of 
y Mem? the country, this question has, for the present, 








* Lectures on Colonization and Colonies, 
Merivale, NewEdition. (Longmans.) 
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lost the pressing importance which it had in 
181. 

But during the years of which we are speak- 
ing, another question began to assume such 
large proportions as to cast all others in the 
shade. While some persons were proposing to 
help the working classes by thinning their 
nunbers, others, with wider views, were dis- 
cussing plans which would increase the pro- 
ductiveness of labour and capital, and thereby 
the fund from which labourers were paid. 
There was a heavy weight, they said, placed on 
the springs of our industry, which must be re- 
moved. Nowhere were these restrictions so 
numerous and so injurious as in the Colonial 
trade. It was impossible, in the midst of the 
free-trade discussions which were then every- 
where prevailing, to avoid devoting some space 
to the consideration of that set of restrictions 
and prohibitions with reference to Colonial 
trade commonly called the ‘* Colonial System.” 


No part of Mr. Merivale’s book is done with | 


more admirable force and clearness than this. 
He argued in 1841 that the whole system of 
prohibitions with reference to Colonial trade 


should be done away, and did not hesitate to | 
declare that their maintenance was not much | 


longer practicable. ‘* We stand,” he said, ‘in 
respect of economical philosophy, as well as on 
other matters, on the very verge of time, be- 
tween two distinct eras.” The change came, 
perhaps, sooner than he anticipated. The very 
next year the first cautious steps were taken by 


Sir Robert Peel in breaking down that system, | 


and it has since been abolished, piece by piece. 
Mr. Gladstone had the honour of finishing what 
Sir Robert Peel commenced ; and the last ves- 
tige of the Colonial System was removed last 
year, by the equalization of the duties on fo- 
reign and colonial timber. It is worthy of re- 
mark that the first edition of Mr. Merivale’s 
book appeared while the ‘‘ Colonial System” 
was entire, the very year before the first stone 
was removed, and that the second edition has 
appeared the year after its destruction was 
completed. Mr. Merivale has, we think, done 
wisely in retaining this discussion in the pre- 
sent edition, although, as regards this country, 
it is practically out of date. Besides its histo- 
rical interest, such disquisitions are still much 
needed. ‘The principles on which we have 
acted for the last twenty years require to be 
preserved and diffused, or there may be dan- 
ger of going back. Protection never had 
stouter defenders than those that fought under 
the last rag of its banner in 1860. ‘Truth cer- 
tainly has prevailed, but one may well doubt 
whether the principles of free trade are yet ex- 
tensively understood. We believe the num- 
ber of real free-traders is not so great as is 
commonly supposed. After reading the de- 
bates of this year and the last in the House of 
Commons, and listening to the speeches of per- 
sons who are supposed to hold free-trade views, 
a genuine free-trader is almost tempted to come 


to the conclusion of the prophet, and exclaim, | 


** 1, even I, only am left.” 

The two subjects which have been already 
alluded to,—the relief obtained from pressure 
of population by the act of colonizing, and the 
advantages to be derived from trading with 
the colonies after they are formed,—both refer 


. to the effects of colonization on the wealth and 


industry of the mother country, and appear to 
embrace the whole of the economical benefits 
which a country may thus receive. 

The more important division of the subject 
remains, and relates to ‘‘ the economical deve- 
lopment of the colonies, and the causes by which 
their advance may be retarded or accelerated.” 
It ought to be observed that throughout this 
work the term colony is used in its ancient and 








proper sense, as representing a territory of 
which the soil is principally owned by settlers 
from the mother country, and not in that which 
is now general, according to which it compre- 


problem, therefore, which is here proposed is to 
ascertain how the mother country may best use 
her power in creating thriving communities of 
her own people in territories previously in a 
state of nature. ‘To this part of the subject Mr. 
Merivale devotes nearly two-thirds of his whole 
volume. Here will be found a very complete 
and interesting discussion of Mr. Wakefield’s 
scheme of colonization. This scheme had been 
partially put in practice in the foundation of 
the South Australian colonies, and is still fol- 
lowed with greater or less modifications in all 
our colonies in that part of the world. When 
these lectures were delivered, the merits and 
defects of this scheme were debated with ex- 
traordinary eagerness. By its author and his 
partisans it was elevated to the rank of a first- 
rate discovery in the management of colonies, 
and as constituting, in fact, in itself the “ art of 
cdlonization.” And it was denied that the ill 
success which attended the first attempts at 
founding the colony of South Australia was any 
| proof of the failure of the theory, for it was 
| alleged that in that trial some of the essential 
| parts of the scheme had been left out. It is 
| impossible, in the compass of a few sentences, 
| to give any idea of Mr. Merivale’s elaborate 
| examination of this scheme, but it may be 
worth while to give some account of the theory 
itself. Adam Smith dismisses the subject of 
the prosperity of new settlements with great 
brevity, by attributing that prosperity to one 
chief cause,—‘‘ plenty of good land.” The 





abundance of produce, he says, would attract | 
labour and capital; but experience has not | 
| justified this statement, especially in the very | 
Scarcity of | 


beginning of infant settlements. 
labour has been the great difficulty with which 
these have had to contend in those colonies 
where neither convict labour nor slave labour 
was to be had. The capital at the command 


of the colonists has not been sufficient to supply | 


the requisite amount. Besides, when labourers 


have been obtained they will not continue to | 
work for wages if land can be had for little or | 
nothing, but will spread themselves over the | 


country wherever good land is to be had, and 
even remove to fresh spots when they have ex- 
hausted their original farms. The objects 
sought to be obtained by Mr. Wakefield were | 
therefore two,—first, to supply the colonists | 
with labourers ; and next, to prevent the popu- | 
lation from spreading over a wide and scattered | 


| 


hends every species of foreign possession. The | 


| termining to apply the whole of that price to emi- 
gration.” 


This seems to bea perfectly fair statement of 
Mr. Wakefield’s views, and it appears to have 
an affectation of mathematical exactness, which 
it would be quite impossible to carry out in 
practice. ‘The conclusion to which Mr. Meri- 
vale comes, after a most able examination of 
this celebrated theory, is, that if we divest it of 
the too exact form in which it has been pre- 
sented, and consider its principles as confined 
to the sale of land at as high prices as can rea- 
sonably be obtained, and the strict devotion of 
the proceeds to a few essential purposes, of 
which the supply of labour is one, ‘we can- 
not fail of being struck with its simplicity, its 
facility of adaptation, its high practical utility.” 

The discussion of Mr. Wakefield’s theory 
introduces two of the most important questions 
that affect infant settlements—the mode of 
supplying labour, and the disposal of public 
lands. A high authority has stated that the 
latter is “the function of authority most full 
of good or evil consequences.” Three 
have at‘different times prevailed: the system of 
free grant, which formerly existed in our North 
American colonies ; the system of sale at low 
prices, as in the United States ; and the system 
of sale at high prices, which is now carried out 
in our South Australian colonies. On the 
merits of these various systems much valuable 
information will be found in Mr. Merivale’s 
work. Mr. Merivale concludes this part of his 
subject by a history of the colony of South 
Australia, which was founded in 1836, and was 
the first that was established under the new 
system. We give his concluding remarks :— 


“Let us suppose that its land had been given 
away, or sold at low prices; those who are still 
sceptical as to the policy of the present system may 
ask, whether the purchasers would not in that case 
have retained more of their capital in their pockets, 
and been able to provide labour for themselves? 
The answer is, in the first place, that capitalists 
would not have got the land at all; it would have 
| been appropriated for the most part by numerous 
and pvor settlers, if these had equal chances of ob- 
taining it with the rich; and, in the next place, the 
few capitalists who might have settled there could 
not by their insulated efforts have procured labour 
half so cheaply or effectually as Government has 
been able to do it for them ; besides the other ad- 
vantages which the territory has derived from the 
| partial application of its land fund to other branches 
of necessary expenditure.” 





One topic remains to be mentioned ; and that, 
perhaps, the most important of all. ‘The last 
subject discussed: in the book before us is the 


surface. 
fect by selling the new lands of the colony at 


the whole of the money derived from these sales 


| try or other well-peopled regions. 


According to this theory, the price of the land 
was to be fixed at the amount which would 
supply to the purchaser the necessary quantity 
of labour. This was the meaning of the phrase 
a “sufficiently high” price. 


“ There is a certain ratio between the supply of 
labour in the market and the surface of land under 
cultivation, by which the greatest quantity of pro- 
duce will be raised. If you miss this ratio either way, 
you fall into the evils, on the one side, of an under- 
peopled country, in which the land is scratched, 
and the population scattered; in the other, of an 
overpeopled country, in which the competition of la- 
bourers reduces wages toa minimum. To keep up 
always the proper ratio, you must keep the ratio 
| constant between the emigration of hireable la- 
| bourers and the price of unsold land; and this must 
| be done by first fixing the just price, and then de- 





These objects he endeavoured to ef- | 
a “sufficiently high” price, and by employing | 


in introducing labourers from the mother coun- | 


nature of the connection that ought to subsist 
between the mother country and her colonies, 
or the amount of supervision which the Imperial 
| Government ought to exercise. On this point, 
our colonial policy has gone through remark- 
| able changes. In our early American colonies, 
| self-government was the rule, trade being the 
| only subject in which the Government at home 
| interfered, The progress of higher doctrines, 
| as to the supremacy of the mother country, led 
|to the American Revolution. In our later 
| colonies, a far greater degree of control was 
exercised in the formation of their constitu- 
tions, and in their internal arrangements, than 
was ever attempted in the case of our original 
North American colonies. The power exer- 
' cised by the mother state in the disposal of the 
| waste lands, and in the reservation of land for 
| the Church establishment, are sufficient in- 

stances. Even at the time when these lectures 
| were written, though most of the colonies had 
free legislatures, yet their executive. govern- 
ment was retained within imperial control ; 
and the Colonial Office showed the utmost jea- 
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lousy of any oer at diminishing its power. 
Circumstances, and the progress of speculative 
thought on this question, 
for the traditions of the Colonial Office. The 
last twenty years have witnessed as great a 
change in this part of our colonial policy, as in 
that relating to trade. Each is now’governed 
by its own legislature and executive,and the 
veto ofthe, Crown and of the Parliament, is 
only exercised.on questions which concern the 
empire. Wesay’to our colonies: Sustain your- 
selves, govern yourselves, trade with whom you 
‘ihianken you will; we will defend you against 
hostile aggression, and the only restriction we 
impose is—you must not fight without our 
permission: In the single matter of foreign 
policy, the Colonies are governed by the Mother 
State. ‘There can, we think, be little doubt. but 
that it is desirable to preserve this bond of con- 
nection, slight,as it is. The adyantages of trade 
with the Colonies: might be equally enjoyed if 
they were separated from us; but there are 
other benefits, besides the economical ones, in 
our Colonial Empire: 





PUCK ON PEGASUS.* 


To be funny without being vulgar, to tell a 
story with gestures and yet not become a buf- 
foon, to parody a poet and yet retain the flavour 
of his real poetry, to turn all the finest feelings 

_of the heart into fun and ‘yet not to be coarse 
or unfeeling, is not. granted by Apollo to every 
writer of humorous poems. Nature, when she 
dips her favoured sons into the enchanted wa- 
ter, generally leaves some vulnerable heel that 
serves to remind them of their hunianity, as 
the clubfoot reminded Byron. In’‘plain words 
we meah, that comic ‘pocts, like all other poets 
(and prosets), have their shortcomings. 

As the Jad is but, a great fragment after 
all, as Spenser is Sometimes tedious, as Butler 
is sometimes cloying, as Shakespere is for a line 
or two bombastic and then for a page or two 
over-subtle and strained in his quips, as Mrs. 
Browning is sometimes affected, Mr. Browning 
sometimes obscure, and Tupper sometimes fee- 
ble, so is Ingoldsby sometimes vulgar and un- 
feeling, Bon Gaultier sometimes below the 
average, and Praed ‘sometitnes elegant yet 
flimsy, and graceful without being either vigo- 
rous or pioittonsté: 

‘The comic clergyman without 4 heart who 
wrote the Jngoldsby Legends, and poor ‘Tom 
Hood, who “made more puns and spit more 
blood than any man in England,” have been 
quite the creators of a school of writing ; and 
of this school Mr. Pennell is a young and imi- 
tative, but still a most promising, acolyte. 
Though proverbially grave in Our amusement, 
though not a toujours gai or demonstrative 
people, our literature proves that the English 

ave at the present time more active and pre- 
dominating humour than any nation in the 
world, past or present. Greek jokes are poor 
flabby things; as for the Romans, they were 
majestic, stern cut-throats ; but.the English— 
the English have been the-Prometheuses to 
people the world with Falstaffs, Hudibrases, 
Joe Millers, Pickwicks, and Mr. Briggses. 

Mr. Pennell is not at present a creator of 
new comic creatures, but he is an excellent 
parodyist, an ingenious punster, a reviver and 
modifier of existing systems of fun, a vi- 
gorous worker of veins of humour not yet 
carried far image oe and promises to be a future 
rival, without plagiarism, of Bon Gaultier and 
some of the best Punch writers. ‘To mention 





* Puck on Pegasus. By Ul. Cholmondeley Pennell, Illus- 
trated by Leech, Phiz, &. (Loudon; Hotteu.) 


ve proved too strong 


that_he is still young is to say that he has not 
yet the art/or patience to invent and ‘carry 
“8 story like Ingoldsby,-or the 
oceasionally profound thought and feeling of 
Tom Hood, who was not merely a humourist, 
but also a poet. 
Mr. Pennell’s book is certainly born with a 
silver spoon in its mouth; so glowing is the 
‘Tyrian purple of its binding, so radiant. are 


}. 


covers; while the thick, cream paper, and the 
sharp, clear, bright type are quite cautions to 
Caxton... Of all the poems, we like best ‘* The 
Night Mail North,” which has a singular weird 
power about it, that takes a hold on the imagi- 
nation, ‘The following verses are excellent in 
rhythm :— 


“* Now then, take your seats! for Glasgow and 

the North ; 

* Chester !—Carlisle!—Holyhead, and the wild 
Frith of Forth. 

‘Clap on ‘the steam, and sharp's the word 

* You men in searlet cloth :-— 

‘ Are there any more pas . . sengers, 

“For the Night’. . Mail. . to the ‘North!’ 


‘Are there any more passengers ? 
Yes three—bat they can't get in,— ? 
Teo late, too late !—How they bellow and knock, 
They, might as well try to soften a rock 
As the’ heart of that fellow in green. 


do. See Pepe AF gee, REPRE ush 
: : th Re Ain 
* What's all that hullabaloe,? 
‘Keep fast the gates there—who is this 
*'That insists on bursting thro’ ?* 


“ A desp'rate man whom none may withstand, 
For look, there is something elench d in his hand— 
Tho’ the bearer is ready to drop— 
Ile waves it wildly to and fro, 
And hark! ‘how the crowd are shouting below— 
* Back? 
And hack the. opposing barriers go, + 
‘A reprieve for the Canongate surderer Ho! 
‘In the Queen's naine— 
. .] 


‘ Another has confessed the crinie,’ 
* Whish—rush—whish—rush— 





The Guard has caught the flutt’ring sheet, 
Now forward and northward! fierce and fleet, 
Thro’ the mist aud the dark and;the. driving sleet, 

As if life and death were init ; 
*Tis a splendid race! a race against Trore,— 
And a thousand to one we win it. 
Look at those flitting, ghosts— 
The white-arm'd finger posts— 
If we're moving the eighth of an inch, L say, 
We're going a mile a minute! 


* A inile a minute—for life or death— 
Away, away! tho’ it catehes one’s breath, 
The man shall not dié in his wrath : 
The qnivering carriages rock and reel— 
Hurrah! for the rush of the grinding steel! 
The thund'ring crank, and the mighty wheel }|— 


“dre there any more pas.. ,.sengers 
For the Night . . Mail... to the North?” 
Lord Jollygreen’s Courtship ” is a well-writ- 
ten parody: on a: well-known ‘poem of Mas. 
Browning, who will be the first to laugh at her 
humorous. Frankenstein. Next best is, per- 


vigorous imitation of Lord Macaway’s Roman 
Ballads. There is a great rush and. gallop 
about ‘The Derby Day.’’.. The lines at the ead 
are not, unworthy of Hood's playful thought- 
fulness :— 

“ He fell like a tramp in the foremost place— 


He died with the rushing wind on his face— 
At the wildest bound of his glorious pace— 





Tn the mad exulting revel ; 


“ He left his shoes to his son and heir, 
His hocks to a champagne dealer at Ware, 
A lock of his hair 
Tothe Lady-Mare, 
And his hoofs and his tail——to the *****1" 
Among the faults of the book we may men- 
tion the triviality of some of the i 
the too frequent repetition of the sham-serious 
pen with the comic surprise in the last hne. 
‘he illustrations are exceedingly good, and 


quite a work of art. The frontispiece, with 
Puck on the rocking-horse Pegasus is worthy of 





Crujkshank’s etching-needle in his best days, 


the hobgoblins that scamper like mice about its | 


haps, the ‘Sayers and Heenan Fight,” .a very | 


poems, and - 


make the bright little unpretending volume | 


and so are the little animalcul groups that are 
served up round, Next to this inmerit cortes 
Leech’s graceful. drawing of the belle floating 
down the river buoyed up by crinoline; which 
has all Leech’s best qualities, without being 
genteelly meretricious. His Recruiting *Ser- 
geant and elopement scene are ill drawn; and 
Phiz is very happy and imaginative in his ske- 
 leton chasing the man with a reprieve, and the 
Tartar whose tremendous tail is strung with 
mischievous boys. 





WHATELY’S LECTURES AND 
REVIEWS.* 


Tue appearance of a new yolume by Arcli- 
bishop Whately is a. phenomenon which may 
be regularly calculated upon in the literary 
heavens. It is our firm persuasion, that, Arch- 
bishop Whately is the most sensible living 
man in the whole world. ‘Tennyson himself is 
not more supreme in the realm, of poetry than 
Whately in the realm of. sober sense. His 
whole writings are pervaded by the /umen sic- 
cum of the Baconian philosophy. lis whole 
life has been a crusade against ambiguous terms 
and faulty premises... Any part of his writings 
might form a piece of a treatise on logic. 
Sidney Smith's model bishop entertained sound 
views on the Middle Voice : our Archbishop is 
giant orthodox respecting the Middle Term. 
| But assigning to common sense all the import- 
| ance that sensible people demand for it, the 
} pre-eminent possession, of this, faculty isnot 
| waaccompanied by corresponding disadvantages. 
| Common sense, althongh it is in reality very 
| uncommon, is not the first, second, or third 
_ attribute in importance, Archbishop Whately 
| 38 a case in point. Ie fails to evoke our sym- 
| pathies or arouse our enthusiasm, He is defi- 
| cient in power, imegination, and the faculty of 
| eloquent expression. [iis admirable reasoning 
| proves rather somnolent; and when he relapses, 
| somewhat grimly, into humour, his mirth par- 
takes of the character of elephantine playful- 
| ness. For so very sensible a man, moreover, 
| we think that Dr. Whately is committing a 
revalent error. Ile is producing too fast. 
| here is an indefinite amount of sameness about 
, his works. One hook becomes a reproduction 
_ of other books, and in the same book one part 
_is;a reproduction of another part. The Arch- 
‘bishop probably thinks that not,a single par- 
ticle of the precious gold-dust should. be lost. 
' Whether, however, he is counselling most truly 
| for the preservation of the great fame he has 
acquired, is, in our estimation, an open ques- 
, tion. 

The volume consists of two portions,—of 
lectures which have been delivered at various 
places, and of reviews that have appeared in 
certain periodicals, We think that the first 
portion much transcends the latter in interest 
and in value. The reviews furnish us with 
several instances of an author's unwillingness 
to extirpate anything that he has once com- 
. A long article on transportation is re- 
printed, although transportation is now a set- 
tled question. A review of Miss Austin’s novels 
is reprinted, containing a résumé of the story 
and copious extracts, although all judicious 
readers of fiction are now familiar with Miss 
Austin’s tales. With this part of the article 
we could certainly have dispensed ; in other 
respects the article embodies much excellent 
criticism of great; worth. It is somewhat 
amusing to find a grave archbishop discussing 
what he terms “the once powerful God of 
Love.” He quite endorses the ladies’ com- 











* Lectures and Reviews, By Richard Whately, D.D, (Pare 
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plaint, that the young men are growing mer- 
cenary, and aptly quotes the lines— 


“ Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 
Nec tantum Veneris quantum studiosa culine.” 


The archbishop investigates the theory of the 


Newman’s Lectures on the Church are quoted 


because it is deep, but because it is muddy. | 
as an instance: the school of spasmodic poets | 


water-pitcher at the very threshold.” This 
portion of Dr. Whately’s volume is very m- 
genious, and has much present value. We 


would farnish further examples. Such writers may also mention another article among those 
are entitled Children of the Mist. He says | which have a polemical and apologetic charac- 


novel to much purpose, and makes abundant use | to them, as Falstaff says to Pistol, ‘‘If thou 
of Aristotle. He attaches a higher idea to the | hast anv tidings, prithee deliver them like a 
novel than has been exemplified by the aims of | man of this world.” In another lecture, ex- 
most novelists. ‘The archbishop is anxious, as | emplifying the unnecessary repetition to which 
it becomes an archbishop to be, that a novel | we have alluded, the Archbishop returns to the 


should have a religious effect; but he rightly | charge. By a felicitous image he compares the | 


insists that this effeet should be left to collect | “dark sayings” of stich writers to fog-banks at 
itself from the story itself, and should not.be |'sea, which in the distance appear mountain 
studiously brought forward and dwelt upon, | chains, but prove to be mere masses of wnsub- 
He also protests against the “ providential coin- | stantial yapour. All these papers abound with 
cidences” that are to be found in “ good” stories. | acute remarks and admirable distinctions. One 





This is not only faulty and clumsy, but also is | of them we would especially commend to cer- | 


not consistent with the novelist’s gocd inten- | tain theological. sects... It is pointed. out that 


tions; “ the personages either of fiction or his- | no word answering to “conversion” is ever | 
tory being then only profitable examples when | employed by the sacred writers in reference to | 
their good or ill conduct meets its appropriate | a baptized Christian. There must be a differ- | 


reward, not from asort of independent machi- | ence between the conversion of the heathen and 
nery of accidents, but as a necessary or probable | the conversion of him who “from a child has 
result, according to the ordinary course of | known the Holy Scriptures.” Different words 
affairs.” Aristotle has pointed out the relation | should therefore be used : some painful fallacies 
which epie and tragic poetry bear to history, | might arise from this confusion of thought. In 
and Whately points out the similar relation ‘the Lecture on Instinct’ Dr. Whately points 
which fiction bears to biography. It gives the | out that as there is a sense in which instinct is 
general instead of the particular, and the pro- | predicated of man, so also in a measure reason 
bable instead of the true. Fiction “ concen- | cannot be denied to. the brute creation. He 
trates, as it were, into a small compass, the | gives instances in which a cat anda dog have 
net result of wide experience.” If the view of | obviously accomplished a syllogism. The dif- 


Aristotle is correct, that eeey is more philo- | ference, he concludes, is this, that man uses 
sophical than history, it foll 


soning that fiction is more philosophical than 
biography. The reason is, that the novelist can 
Jay down general rules, free from the accidental 
irregularities that real life presents, can*guide 
the judgment, can supply an artificial experi- 
ence. This kind of fiction, however, is rare 
enough; it is that which might have been 
written by the novelists of the Utopia or New 
Atlantis. The ‘succeeding paper is one on 
the Juvenile Library, another instance of the 
extraordinary grasp and versatility of the 
writer's powers. We remember the an- 
thor'’s affection for Sandford aud Merton, 
and the admirable use he has made of that 
work so dear to ingenuous youth. We may 
here remark, that the educational value of Dr. 
Whately’s writings is something very great, 
and we could wish they were as well known in 
our schools as in our universities. He com- 
ments on the peculiar power which children 
age of learning words, and advises that 
acts, dates, names, and matters of rote should 
be acquired in childhood, and leave riper years 
for more important studies. Here, again, Dr. 
Whately is severe upon the’ stupid good inten- 
tions of well-meaning people. He holds out 
for a warning our venerable friend Mrs. ‘Trim- 
mer. That worthy matron tells young people 
that she is grieved to be obliged to kill the 
poor chickens ; but if she did not, the chickens 


r 


ows by parity of rea- | arbitrary signs, i language as an instru- 


| ment of thought. The point is illustrated, after 
Dr. Whately’s peculiar fashion, by pages upon 
| pages of quotation from his own lements of 
| Logic. We shall be glad to hear that Dr. 
| Whately is devoting his attention to the great 
| Gorilla: controversy.’ The opening lecture of 
| the series, ‘‘ On the Intellectual and Moral In- 
| fluences of the Professions on the Character,” 
opens up a variety of yery interesting consi- 
derations, which might with great. advantage 
be elucidated at much greater detail. ‘This is 
characteristic of Archbishop Whately. He 
embarks upon a subject of great importance, 
but his attention being diverted. by other sub- 
jects of great importance, he fails to afford an 
exhaustive and even satisfactory treatment. 
| Such, for instance, was his work, The Parish 
| Priest, issued last summer, which, as a conse- 
i quence, cannot for a moment. compete in value 





with the late Professor Bhunt’s excellent pro- | 
duction on the ‘same subject. In reference | 


‘to the clergy, we are told, but could wish 
\the point was brought out more clearly, of 


| the demoralization produced by the voluntary | : . 
| animals is associated with an utter disregard 


| system. 

The theological aspect’ of the’ present work 
is important and unmistakeable,as' we ‘have 

| already indicated, and possesses much value 


|from its eminently candid and. enlightened 


, tone. In the article on the origin of civiliza- 


_ ter. We mean the paper on the Jews. He 
| brings out a point on which theological writers 
‘have searcely laid. sufficient stress, that the 
| Jews are in themselves a standing evidence of 
miracle and prophecy. A sceptical acquaint- 
ance of the Archbishop's aeknowledged to him, 
that though he saw objections to the common 
arguments ‘for Christianity, yet, the state of 
the Jews completely perplexed him, and was 
unaccountable on the supposition that the 
Seriptures were not trae. In reference to 
sceptical arguments, our author has something 
to say respecting an old number’of The West- 
minster, ‘The writer urged as an objection to 
revelation, that in the second of Chronicles the 
Jews do not know that the diameter of a cir- 
cle differs from a third of its circumference. 
The rejoinders are obvious. First, a compli- 
ance with popular language does not prove 
real ignorance ;. the reviewer might talk of a 
| Setting sun, and yet not suppose that the sun 
| really sets. Secondly, if the inspired writer 
| was ignorant of the geometrical truth, this does 
not disprove a divine revelation, We think 
that the controversy respecting the first chap- 
ter of Genesis may. be viewed in the light of 
these arguments. The Archbishop has done 
well in thus commenting on this instance, al- 
though, unfortunately, we haye pretty much 
the same thing all over again in another part 
of the book, fh 
A r on the present state of Egypt is in- 
teresting, and ought to be popular. st con- 
sists pretty nearly of an account of some state- 
ments made to the Archbishop by some_of his 
friends who had been residing in Egypt. It 
gives a harrowing narrative of the miseries en- 
dured_ by the Fellahin (the plural of Fellah), 
the mixed raee, of Copt and Arab constituting 
the bulk of the Egyptian population. It con- 
tains a vivid argument in favour of a constitu- 
tional government, supported by illustrations 
drawn from an opposite state of things. ‘The 
r people have now, almost literally, as in 
the days of Pharaohs, to make bricks without 
straw. The peculation prevalent, the insecu- 
rity of life and property, the impressment of 
soldiers, the recklessness and want of public 
spirit, are set forth, and the consequent lessons 
to ourselves, in a manner which is quite ani- 
mated, for the Archbishop. He points out 
what has been often noticed in the case of 
individuals,—how an extreme tenderness for 


for the sanctity of human life. Our readers 
will recollect Count Fosco, Differing from 
European countries, the children of the poor 
live, while the children of the rich die; the 
reason is the seclusion of the children through 


would consume all the wheat and barley, and | tion, we have some remarks on the “ savage” 
she would die, and finally that the chickens | stage; the word savage, we are reminded, 
would die themselves. An intelligent child | Neans wandering in the woods, selvaggio. At 
soon detects the obvious error. We don’t kill | this point, Dr. Whately is most severe in his 


horses lest we should be overstocked with them. | denunciations of those who oppose discussion 


We kill chickens because we keep them in | and inquiry, from a timid apprehension lest | 


order to be killed ; because, to use Mrs. Tul- | such should prove perilous to faith. He holds, 
liver’s expressive language, chickens ‘“ want | with Humboldt and Niebuhr, that the 


killing.” 

Among the lectures we have one on Paley’s 
works and one on Bacon’s Essays, which, of 
course, can be compared with the author’s own 
edition of the Evidences and the Moral Philo- 
sophy, and of Bacon’s Essays. As contrasted 
with Paley’s pellucid style, Dr. Whately is 
very severe against the ‘ grandiloquent ab- 


state is the remains of a society that ‘has sunk, 
not of a society that is dawning. Supposing that | 
that theory of Development holds, which La- 
marck originally propounded, Darwin per- | 
fected, and Chaillu’s work has revived ; suppos- 
ing that the animalcule is transmuted into ape, 





and from ape into man, he still holds that 
| there is an insurmountable difficulty in tra- 


fear of the evil eye. ‘The present Viceroy, how- 
ever, has an English nurse, who excites consi- 
_derable sensation by taking her charge out for 
the air. The final essay in the book is ‘On 
the Supposed Dangers of a Little Learning,” 
alluding to Pope’s celebrated line. We are 
told that in the first place the danger can be 
obviated, and in the next, all learning is 
little. We think an ingenious volume might 
be written, exposing the sounding fallacies 
found in Pope’s brilliant and diamond-like 
couplets. Perhaps, however, these are too 


' small flies for the ponderous wheel of an Arch- 


bishop, At this point we must pause. Our 
readers will find the book, upon the whole, very 
interesting, and very suggestive both in what 


surdity” of some modern schools. Such writers | cing the savage state to the civilized state. He 


are like a pool whose bottom is invisible, not | quotes the Greek proverb; this ‘breaks the. 


it says and in what it leaves unsaid. 
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LIFE AND OPINIONS OF LORD 
GREY.* 


WE cannot possibly know too much about our 
great Parliamentary statesmen. It is a great 
thing to be able to show that in order to sway 
the councils of a great people, and effect fun- 


ee 





however, his hope that“he would soon become ‘so, ) 
my father does not appear himself to have hesitated 
for a moment as to his future course. He attached 
himself at once to that eminent man and the party 
of which he was the chief, as the exponents of those 
great principles of well-regulated and constitutional 
liberty, from his allegiance to which he never, in the 
course of a long public career, swerved for a single 


damental reforms in an ancient and: venerable | instant 


constitution, it is not necessary to be a Bo- 
ae or a Walpole, a: Mirabeau or a 
Talleyrand. That estie virtue and po- 
liticalability may be found together, is a 
truth: that cannot» be teo widely circulated ; 
but since the days of the Romans, we have 
not overflowed with examples of it. Lord 
Grey, however, was really.a kind ‘of modern 
Cincinnatus : at once the saviour of his coun- 
try, the husband of his wife, and the father 
of his children; and we are really grateful to 
the gallant General who’ has ‘published the 
volume now before us’ for this welcome addi- 
tion to the Gallery of British Worthies. 

In the. present volume, the account of Lord 
Grey’s life ‘and: opinions (the author warns us 
at the outset not to a connected ‘+ Life” 
of his father, though he speaks of a possible 
future biography, of the first volume of which 
this would form the groundwork), is carried to 
1817,  whenrthe alliance which for upwards | 
of eleven years had subsisted between the | 
Whigs and the Grenvillites was finally dis- | 
solved.” A very. interesting ‘supplementary 
chapter gives the only details of his private life | 
which, except incidentally, are'to be found in | 
the book, and some extracts from his letters to 
Lady Grey, which show, in ‘the! words of his | 
son, his fondness for his home, and his distaste 
for the turmoil of ‘politics., “ Even these-are 


insufficient,”‘the author says, “to make him | 


thoroughly known as I should wish the world to 
know him, and as he-was known ‘to his family, 
in all the beauty of his character: his noble 
and generous. nature, ‘the indulgent kindliness 
of his disposition, his tender affectionate heart!” 
The eldest:son of General Sir Charles Grey, he 
was born at Fallodon, in Northumberland, in 
1764, and was‘sent first, at'six years'old, toa 
school in. Marylebone, of which -he always 
spoke with the utmost horror; then to Eton 
and Cambridge, at both which places he was 
distinguished for scholarship, though he never 
had a good opinion of the then system of either, 
and used togay he had learnt almost all he knew 
after leaving college. He then travelled on 


the Continent in the suite of the Duke of Cum- : 


berland, and on his return in’ 1786 was elected 
member for his county, which he represented 
till 1807. Addington (ina letter to his father), 
describing his maiden speech, says,— 


“ We had a glorious debate last night upon, the 


motion for an address “of thanks to the King for 
having negotiated the Commercial Treaty, &e..,. A 
new speaker presented himself‘ to the House, and 
went through his first performance’ with an élut 
which has not been a within my recollection. 
His name is Grey. e is not more than tweuty- 
two years of age ; and he took his seat (for North- 
umberland) only in the present)session.: I do not 
go too far in declaring that in the advantage of 
figure, voice, elocution, and. manner, he is not sur- 
passed by any member of the House; and I grieve 
to say that he was last night in the ranks of Opposi- 
tion, from whence there is po chance of his being 
detached.’” 


This was a true prophecy, 
thor— 
“Though even some months after, Mr. Fox de- 


clared in the course of debate that he “did not yet 
consider Mr. Grey as a party man,’ (expressing, 


for, says the au- 





* Some Account of the Life and Opinions of Charles, Second 
Earl Grey. By his Son, Lieut.-General the Hon. C. Grey. 
(Bentley.) 


When Burke seceded at the head of a section 
of the party, alarmed by the French Revolu- 
tion, Fox urging Parliamentary reform as the 
path of safety (as the Anti-Jacobin says)— 

“ Erskine, Sheridan, and Grey 

Fought stoutly by his side.” 
He had taken part in conducting the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, having charge of 
Cheyt Singh’s case in Westminster Hall. In 
1792 he joined with Lord John Russell (after- 
wards Duke of Bedford), Erskine, Sir Philip 
Francis, and many others, in forming the So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People. This step 
was not directly countenanced by Fox, and 
| would, perhaps, have been prevented by him, 
but that he said, ‘‘ He did not like discouraging 
the young, ones.” Some of the members had 
views very different from Grey’s, as he after- 
wards found; and we may conclude that he 





which experience proves, in most countries, to hava 
followed from such causes, may: not happen in this, 
—I think the whole proceeding equally wicked and 
impolitic, and these men, alive or dead, who are 
now under trial, will be more dangerous than they 
were before,’ ” 


When the hatred of French principles in this 
country had gradually been transformed into a 
dread of French invasion, Lord Grey’s opinions 
became less remote from those of Government, 
He did not think the dangers apprehended 
from ‘that unhappy man,” as George IIT. 
called Napoleon, entirely chimerical. But still 
he was so far committed to the system of op- 
position established by Mr. Fox, that he could 
never find it in his heart to give a cordial ap- 

roval to the Peninsular war. He acknow- 
ledges indeed, afterwards, that he had always 
underrated the genius of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and he might, if he had chosen, have jus- 
tified his incredulity by that of the Govern- 
ment, who do not appear, with the single ex- 
ception of Mr. Canning, to have appreciated in 
any adequate degree the great soldier who was 
fighting for them. 

That in the various party complications 
which ensued between the death of Mr. Fox 
and the final establishment of Lord Liverpool's 





| to be wheeled about in a chair,”—* stopping, 


, kept me out,of all the mess of the Friends of 


afterwards often regretted his connection with | administration Lord Grey should have regu- 
them, from his saying once, “During his last | Jated his conduct according to the traditions 
illness, when no longer able to walk, he used | of his party, is matter, not for blame, but for 
. ius praise. If parliamentary government is, as “iv 
as he often did, before Mr. Fox’s bust, ‘and (, C, Lewis has recently asserted, inseparable 
speaking of the influence he had held over him,” | from party governnient, then who preserves 
—‘‘Yet he did not always use it as he might | the high character and consistency of party 
have done—one word from him would have | connections the most free from blemish is the 


| the People, but he never spoke it.” 

| As to the French revolutionary régine :— 

| «<There was no man,’ he said, in the course of 

| the discussions to which the events in France gave 
rise, ‘who abhorred more than he did their present 
government. - He thought the government of 
France was what it has been called by a right hon- 


ourable friend of his (Mr, Fox), a furious and a rigid | 


aay: Furions and rigid it certainly was, and 
the last form of government under which he would 
wish to live. He had rather live under Caligula 
‘or Nero, than under the present government of 
France.’” 


He was strongly opposed, however, to the 
, coereive measures of Mr. Pitt's Government. 
, When, under the new. construction of treason, 
| Horne ‘Tooke, Hardy, and Thelwall were tried 
at the Old Bailey in 1794, and the prosecutions 
‘‘ pesulted, as political prosecutions of this na- 
ture generally have done in England, in the 
acquittal of all the prisoners,” he writes to Lady 
Grey :— 


“<The only thing I have omitted, is. the arraign- 
ment of the prisoners for high treason this morning 
at the Old Bailey. They all pleaded not guilty. ... 
Horne Tooke made a speech on the subject, which 
he introduced by saying, ‘My lord, you as yet do 
not know what imprisonment is.’ When he was 
asked, as is usual, how he would be tried? he 
shook his head and said, ‘I would be tried by God 
| and my country.’ ... The first, trial, which will be 
| Hardy’s, comes on on Tuesday. I believe I shall 
| attend it in order to learn how to conduct myself 
| when it comes to my turn. You see by these new 

constructions of treason, they have found a much 
| better way of disposing of obnoxious persons, than 
| by sending them to Botany Bay; and one which 
| will save both you and me a great deal of trouble. 
| Tam not, however, very ambitious of being classed 
even: with Algernon Sydney,’” 


He had great fears for the safety of the State 
under this fever of coercion :— 


. +. ‘Such have been in general,’ he adds, ‘the 
| last efforts of expiring governments, and they only 
_accelerate the conclusion, God grant that the effect 


“ 


| most entitled to our respect. Lord Grey, in 
| adhering in 1811 to the Whie doctrine of the 
| Regency, laid down in 1788, did more good by 
| his loyalty to’ the ancient faith, than he did 
' harm by the support of an unpopular opinion. 
| Similarly, we must respect the unbending inde- 
| pendence which prompted his remonstrance to 
the Prince Regent, on the occasion of Sheri- 
| dan’s state paper being preferred to his own and 
Lord Grenville’s. “Right or wrong, here we see 

| the regular old Rockingham Whig, the deter- 
mined opponent of ‘secret influence,” speaking 
out. Finally, in his views upon the nature of 
“ goalitions,” Lord Grey laid down principles 
which statesmen of all parties, Whig, Tory, or 

| Radical, would do well always to bear in miad. 
' In these several transactions nothing strikes us 
| more strongly than Lord Grey’s conspicuous- 
| ness as a man of the purest honour. He was 
as impervious to the action of intrigue, as mar- 
ble to the rays of the sun. The mere posses- 
sion Of offiee he disliked as much as Lord Derby 
does. He would never abate one jot of his 
own pretensions for the sake of any “ arrange- 
ment” that could be proposed to him. [fo 
constantly refused to take office on condition 
of suspending his own opinions. He was tried 
on the death of the Duke of Portland, and 
again on the death of Mr. Percival : but it was 
no use, He steadily set his face against the 
| System of constructing ministries on ‘‘a prin- 
| ciple of counteraction,” and in that view wo 
| heartily concur with him ; and though we can- 
| not agree with the Whig doctrine of the Re- 
| geney, of which he was so zealous an adherent, 
'-we can heartily sympathize with the indigna- 
‘tion he entertained at the behaviour of the 
| Prince of Wales. As it is but a few weeks ago 
| since the two different theories on this subject 
| were described in our review of Lord Stan- 
hope’s Life of Pitt, we need not recur to that 
int now. But we learn for the first time 
rom Lord Grey’s Life, that Sheridan was try- 
| ing to play the part of “king’s friend” to the 
| Prince Regent, and evidently bent on exciting 
| his jealousy, which seems to haye been no 
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difficult task, against the great Whig aristo- 
cracy. 

The difference of opinion which finally dis- 
severed the connection between Lords Grey 
and Grenville, sprang out of the conduct of 
Government after Buonaparte’s escape from 
Elba. Lord Grey did not much approve of 
the new European coalition ; but that cireum- 
stance alone was not sufficient to sever him 
from his old friend. It was after 1816, when 
the Government thought proper to repress the 
popular discontent by suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and by a generally coercive policy, 
that the severance became complete : Grenville, 
of course, adhering to the traditions of Mr. Pitt, 
and Lord Grey to those of Mr. Fox. Their 
disunion, for the time, gave great additional 
solidity to the Government ranks, and the 
House of Grenville earned its reward in the 
ducal coronet bestowed upon the Marquis of 
Buckingham. But it was impossible to finally 
resist the strong impetus towards domestic re- 
forms which had seized upon the popular mind, 
The Grey policy ultimately triumphed; and 
all that the House of Grenville contributed 
to the Tory cause in “32 was the celebrated 
‘* Chandos Cause,” which was, in reality, the 
ny revolutionary feature of the whole Reform 

aul, 

But we have already overleaped the limits of 
the present volume, which stops at 1817; that 
is, as far as the political career of Lord Grey 
is concerned. But a very interesting supple- 
mentary chapter is added, giving full details of 
his domestic life, and showing us the great 
statesman playing the part of Peterborough at 
Twickenham, and laying aside the thunderbolts 
of the senate to take long walks with his chil- 
dren, or chat with his woodeutter, at Howick. 
Howick was the centre of his affections. He 
made it what it now is. There is (says his 
biographer) scarcely a tree there that he did 
not plant, or a winding walk that he did not 
lay out. He was a pattern father, husband, 
and landlord, as well as a genuine English 
gentleman and a far-sighted English states- 
man; and every Tory may well say of him— 

* Cum talis esses, utinam noster fuisses," 


AMERICAN PEOPLE AND AMERICAN 
PROGRESS.* 


** In fifty years,” said a boasting Yankee to an 
English traveller, with whom he was convers- 
ing in a railway car, ‘‘in fifty years we shall 
be a hundred millions of people, and give laws 
to all the earth.” The proud anticipation of 
the,American was not without some apparent 
grounds to rest upon; for the population at 
the time was upwards of twenty-five millions, 
and, from the year 1790 to 1850, had increased 


at the remarkable rate of doubling in about ! 


twenty-five years; having been nearly four 
millions in the first of these years, 7} millions 
in 1810, 12% millions in 1830, and almost 24 
millions in 1850. And, reducing to reasonable 
dimensions his extravagant expression of giving 
Jaws to all the earth @ fair specimen of the 
usual grandiloquent style of our American cou- 
sins), there can be little doubt that the example 
of a great, prosperous, orderly, free, and enlight-- 
ened community, of near a hundred millions, 
must have exercised a powerful influence in 
favour of liberal institutions in every part of 
the world. Proud of his vast territory, and 
proud of his wonderful progress, we cannot be 
surprised that the citizen of the American 


Union felt elated, and was somewhat too apt | 





* The American Almanac for the Year 1861. (London: 
Triibner and Co.)—Official Report of the Secretary of State 
on Immigration, Washington, February 28, 1861. 
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to take credit now for the great future which 
he anticipated for his country. With a vast 
territory about as large as Europe, a large por- 
tion of which was rich and fertile, with many 
of the individual states much larger than Eng- 
land, and while these were rapidly being filled 
up at a rate of increase unprecedented in the 
history of the world, the American already felt 
himself a citizen of the foremost nation of all 
the earth, and rejoiced in the confidence that 
he would, ere long, give laws to all the world, 
and be able to “lick all creation.” But alas 
for these proud aspirations, here is secession, 
which— 
“ Like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing.” 

The great republic has burst ; the larger frag- 
ment is no longer a first-rate power, and its 
prospect of overshadowing the earth with its 
greatness is indefinitely postponed, or de- 
stroyed. 

But it is not this unhappy quarrel alone 
which will prevent the speedy realization of 
the ardent hopes of the Americans to stand be- 
fore the world, the greatest civilized le it 
has yet seen. Intelligent Americans who knew 
the country on the skirts of the great Rocky 
Mountain chain which traverses the United 
States from north to south, were well aware that 
the limits of that rich ‘ far west” which at one 
time appeared boundless, had been reached ; 
that as the settlements extended to halfway 
| between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, they were approaching the borders of a 
vast desert, unproductive in its soil, and in- 
hospitable in its clime; and that increase of 
population must, in future, be looked for, not 
so much from the settlement of new regions of 
any material extent, as from the filling up of 
districts partly settled and in which the best 
soils are already occupied. For its rich pro- 
duetiveness, the basin of the Mississippi is, per- 
haps, unsurpassed in the world; but as the 
; country gradually rises towards the snowy 
| peaks of the Rocky Mountains, it assumes a 
| very different aspect, and the stony soil and 
| sharp air of these elevated regions, warn the 
| traveller that he ison a bleak and compara- 
| tively barren table-land, capable of supporting 
‘only a scanty and scattered population. It is 
| true, by the Census of 1860, it would appear 
| that the previous rate of increase of population, 
' about 85 percent. in ten years, hasbeen morethan 
| maintained. But when we consider the extra- 
| ordinary immigration into the United ‘States, 
| caused by the attraction of the gold-mines of 
| California, and the repulsion of the Irish and 
| other European troubles of 1848, amounting 
; for. several years to 400,000 yearly, and the 

above facts, well known to the physical geo- 

| graphers of America, we shall find reason to 
_conelude that, independently of domestic dis- 
sensions or civil war, the rate of increase has 
| now reached its climax, and that the popula- 
tion will augment at a more moderate rate in 
future. 

It appears’by the Census returns of 1860, as 
given in the Almanac for 1861, that the popu- 
| lation of the United States is now 31,676,217, 
| of whom 4,002,996 are slaves. Four free States 
are the most populous, in the following order :— 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ilinois. The 
first of these, the Empire State, as it is proudly 
called, numbers 3,851,563, already exceeding 
the population of Scotland by several hundred 
thousand. Pennsylvania has a population of 
2,924,501, about equal to that of Scotland. The 
population of Ohio is 2,377,917; of Mlinois, 
1,687,404. Virginia is the most populous slave 
| State, now numbering 1,394,868, of whom 

495,826 are slaves ; and the slave States, Mis- 
| souri, Kentucky, and Tennessee have, each, 














more than a million, The population of the 
slave States, including the slaves, is about 12} 
millions ; of the free states, 19 millions. 

While such has been the progress of the 
United States as a whole,—from about four 
millions in the year 1790, to 314 millions in 
1860,—the increase in certain districts has been 
very much greater, and, indeed, perfectly as- 
tounding. ‘The region bounded by the great 
lakes on the north, the Mississippi on the west, 
and the Ohio on the south, exhibits the most 
remarkable progress. This is the North-West 
Territory, somewhat famous in the history of 
the United States. In the year 1787, about 
the time of the formation of the Constitution, 
this large tract of country was given up by 
various States which had claims upon it, to the 
Federal Government. Among these was the 
slave State Virginia ; but Jefferson’s influence 
secured its voice in favour of excluding slavery 
from that region. By an ordinance of Congress 
this vast territory was consecrated to freedom, 
slavery being distinctly prohibited in it by the 
regulations enacted for its government. Would 
that Congress had always been animated by 
the same spirit!—the South would not have 
been able to set the North at defiance, as it is 
doing now. But subsequently, on two diffe- 
rent occasions, she accepted lands ceded by va- 
rious States, on the express condition that she 
should make no enactment prohibiting slavery 
in them. This North-West Territory has been 
formed into the States of Ohio, Indiana, Tlli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and includes part 
of Minesota. The population of Ohio has in- 
creased from 45,000 in 1800, to 2,377,917 in 
1860. Its progress in every respect is quite 
unprecedented. Not even included in the Cen- 
sus of 1790, and in the beginning of this cen- 
tury mostly forest or prairie, the haunt of the 
wild Indian, with but a few thousand whites 
on-its eastern border, it now stands third in 
the Union in point of population ; numbers as 
many inhabitants as the old European republic 
of Switzerland or the kingdom of Denmark ; 
and besides all the usual and indispensable in - 
stitutions for the government of a free and 
civilized people, has organized a — sys- 
tem of public education, on which, last year, 
it expended upwards of £500,000 sterling, 
One of the greatest agricultural districts in the 
Union, it raises yearly upwards of 50,000,000 
bushels of Indian corn, 1,800,000 tons of hay, 
and 17,000,000 bushels of wheat, besides oats, 
rye, barley, and buckwheat. Last year Ohio 
had about 700,000 horses, 1,800,000 cattle, 
8,330,000 sheep, and 2,250,000 hogs, Such, 
under a system of freedom, without the 
withering blight of slavery, has been the pro- 
gress of Ohio, a state little larger than Scot- 
land, and a wilderness at the close of the last 
century. The number of the coloured popula- 
tion in the State of Ohio is not given in the re- 
turns published ; but as there are 131 coloured 
schools, attended by 4800 children, we may 
conclude that the coloured persons in the State 
are not more than 50,000. 

The immigration statistics supply some curi- 
ous information as to the origin of the people, 
tempting us to speculate on the future national 
character that must result from the strange 
admixture of races. From 84,764 in 1844, 
the number of immigrants rose steadily to 
460,000 in 1858, and sank to 179,000 in 1860, 
amounting in the years 1844-60 to no less 
than 4,386,441. Of the immigrants in 1860, 
upwards of 54,000 came from Germany and 
Prussia, 48,637 from Treland, and 13,000 from 
England; 5467 from China; 3961 from France. 
The German settlers are numerous. in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, where they 
support many newspapers in the German lan- 
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guage aud character, the large size and free 
outspoken style of which must. greatly astonish 
the good people of Vaterland, when they com- 
pare them with their own diminutive papers, 
and the quiet, subdued, police-ridden. style in 
which they are written. ‘The Germans are a 
thriving, industrious, peaceable race, pursuing 
their own course quietly in general, living a 
good deal by themselves, but harmonizing 
pretty well, on the whole, with the Americans. 

n one or two points they come into collision 
with them, One of, the most curious of these 
is the Sunday question: the German immi- 
grants desire to continue in the. United States 
their own free café-and-concert way of spend- 
ing the Sunday, which is repulsive’ to the: great 
mass of the citizens of. the United States. 
Lately there was some trouble in New York 
on this question ; and the Germans serenaded 
the editor of the New York Herald in token of 
their gratitude for his exertions on their be- 
half. The Irish, on the other hand, find them- 
selves in conflict with the institutions of the 
United States, chiefly on the question of the 
use of the Bible'in schools. To this. they ob- 
ee and clamour for having their share of the 

iberal school-funds. given over to their own 
control, to establish separate schools, in which 
the Catholic children would not have to mingle 
with Protestant children, and the’ priests could 
follow out; their own system of, religions train- 
ing. But the United States authorities have 
everywhere steadily resisted this proposition, 
there being nothing that they are more inter- 
ested in or more proud’of than their non-sec- 
tarian system of public schools. All are in- 
vited to send their children free ; they even 
supply them with school-books in some places. 
Tf any wish separate schools, they must support 
them at their own ex: ‘The same demand 
for separate schools is made by the Catholic 
party in the British provinces. 

To judge of the present. national character 
of the Americans, we must look to their sayings 
and doings. As to the future, considering the 
enormous extent of immigration into the States, 
we must take into account the races from which 
these immigrants have sprung. In tle last four 
years, 155,000 from Ireland, and 216,000 from 

, have settled in the United States ; 
the numbers from, other countries being com- 
puede trifling, except. perhaps from Eng- 
and, the numbers, from which, in the same 
time, were 67,000. \Since the Peace of 1815, 
large numbers from Ireland and Germany have 
crossed the Atlantic to find homes in the New 
World, Thus, looking to the original stock 
and the vast immigration of the last forty-five 
years, we may say that the Americans are, in 
the main, English, Irish, and German. But, 
as a recent writer points out, the immigrants 
are not.to be viewed. as corresponding exactly 
in general character with that of the nation 
from ‘which they have sprung. . Those success- 
ful in life rarely emigrate : the, people who 
leave their country to push their fortunes, in 
another land are the’ restless, the roving, the 
uneasy ; and they must bring with them these 
features of their peculiar characters, as well as 
the broad national characteristics: Thus, in- 
dependently of the action of the republican in- 
stitutions upon him, we should expect to find 
the American much more restless, impulsive, 
and exciteable than the sober, steady John 
Bull or the canny Scot.. He is a combination 
of the less steady portion of the English and 
the fiery, impatient Celt, with an infusion of 
the speculative, sentimental German. Such a 
race-origin, acted on by circumstances and in- 
stitutions that foster an excessive development 
of freedom and impatience of restraint, and by 
@ climate that is said to stimulate the neryous 
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element of the constitution, evidently tend to 
the production of that quick, lively, energetic, 
explosive compound that we know as the true 
Yankee. While we cannot but admire the 
unconquerable energy, fertility of resources, 
and inventive genius that characterize the 


Americans, we confess.we have some anxieties | 


for the future of a nation witha character of 
such restlessness and fire, brought into contact 
with institutions that foster to such a d 
political excitement, liberty, and the spirit of 
resistance to authority. 

The commercial tables in the Almanae are 
interesting, particularly at the present time, 
when. the disruption and the almost prohibi- 
tory new tariff, passed lately for the benefit of 
Northern. interests, threaten to bring about 
great changes in the course of trade... England 
is the greatest customer_of the Union, having 
taken, last year, American goods to. the value 
of 169,000,000 of “dollars; next, «France, 
44,000,000 ; Canada, 19,000,000; Bremen.and 


Cuba, about 12,000,000 each ; in, 8,000,000; 
The imports from England, France, Cuba, 
and Brazil, stand highest, being respectively, 


117,000,000, 41,000,000, ° 34,000,000, ” and 
22,000;000. of dollars... In, the last.year, the 
United States of America |suppli 
countries with products: of ‘the ish 
amount of 4,500,000 dollars’; of-the forest, 
14,500,000 ; of ‘animals, 15,500,000., vegetable 
food, 24,000,000 ; tobacco, 24,000,000; cotton, 
161,000,000 ; gold and silver coin and bullion, 
57,000,000, .From. 1821, to.1859, the exports of 
breadsttffs and tobacco have increased three- 
fold, rice has been stationary, and the cotton ex- 
rt has augmented more than. tenfold. ‘‘ Cotton 
is King,” cried a United States senator lately ; 
and well might he say so, in a trading point 
of view, as it about equals in amount all the 


other ‘exports put together.. But, although, 


Jonathan, cannot be acquitted of having, in 
es a sharp eye to his pecuniary internat, 
ride, principle,.and ion. are. stil ter 
ion hing Coe ad vial 

ests, both northern and. southern, connected 
with this ‘great. American staple, are. wantonly 
risked or ‘sacrificed, in’ great\part, because 
the South, which has ruled so long, cannot 


stoop to be in the minority, and because the 


North will not consent to be shorn of half the 
great. empire of which she had just anticipated 
securing the government. ‘The unnatural war 
now. commenced mnst check the growth and ex- 
port of cotton ; England will soon procure sup- 
plies ‘elsewhere ; the costs of war and the cessa- 
tion of orders: from. her..great, customer will 
make the South acquainted with poverty and 
destitution, and the system of slavery will, he 
subjected to a new and severe trial. We fear 
some troubled. times await the great republic. 


A good almanac supplies many curious odds ea the savage Berserk (warlike barbarian ?). Here 


and ends of informationy and: the) American 
Almanac, emanating fromthe enlightened: city 
of Boston, is, we believe, one of the best al- 
manacs in the world, deserving a place beside 
the French Aniuaire, the. German Almaiach de 
Gotha, or the Edinburgh ‘Almanac of Oliver 
and Boyd, perhaps the completest statistical 
picture of a country that, has ever been pro- 
duced. 

We find; from the Amenican Almanac, that 
Congress, in its watchful anxieties for the in- 
terests of the country, is of the opinion that 
charity begins at home, and:so takes excellent 
care of—itself. The pay of a member of Con- 

is about £600 sterling a year, which, to 

e class of men from whom members are 
chosen, is yery handsome’ pay indeed, and in 
itself. becomes an object of desire to vast num- 
bers. The office is retained for two years, at 
the expiry of which, Congress is dissolved, 
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and every member must undergo the ordeal of 
a new election. But, if he made good 
use of his opportunities at. Washington during 
the two sessions of his attendance, he will 
have found means to add considerably to the 
£600 a year. A large number are not re- 
elected, because it is 8o very good a thing, that 
others desire to have their turn, and the fickle - 
ness of the people favours such changes. Be- 
sides. the preceding, the member of Congress 
has.a liberal allowance of about £1. 13s. for 
every. twenty miles of travel. The Speaker of 
the House’ of Representatives and President of 
the Senate have each £1200 sterling a year. 
These good thin wh the! public every 
two years, with the under Government, 
made vacant every four years, must give rise 
to a whole army of office-seekers, all: the outs 
of which will give no rest to either ‘Govern- 
ment or people. 





POETRY. 


Teuton.! A Poem. ..By Christopher James Reith- 
miiller, (Bell and Daldy.) There ate some evidences 
of feeling in Teuton, but, the author is desti- 
tute of that. enthusiasm, or inspiration, which trans- 
forms the intellectual sympathies into a ‘means of 
creative and artistic power. The subject ofthe poem, 
amost ambitions subject, is wrought, out unambi- 
tiously ; that is to'say,the inference to be drawn fro 
subject and treatment, considered together, isthat Mr. 
Riethmiiller, while appreciating poetic art and as- 
piring to definite mental honours, cannot elaborate 
first ideas with the sustained energy characteristic 
of true poetical ambition. . He is no.stripling, if in- 
ternal evidence is, to be trusted. His poem, there- 
fore, must be judged on its own integral merits, as 
the production of comparative maturity, If it were, 


ostensibly, the work of a very young man, we should 
4 regard it with some misgivi 


; for it exhibits nei- 
ther boldness of style nor brilliance of metaphor,— 
qualities which axe generally r ed as promising 
in young poets., It\is no exhibition of fireworks. It 
is a.sober, serious, respectable attempt at, poetry. It 
is, therefore, free from the dazzling vices of poetics! 
squibs,——-which, however, like squibs political, often 
enough supply a, determinate interpretation to 
thoughts and things which are indeterminate. Teu- 
ton, the ‘hero, ‘is’ represented. by’ Mr. Riethmiiller 
as the personification of old Teutonic nationality ; 
and his life, as detailed, in the poem, is suppose 
to represent the moral. changes: which the Teu- 
tonic character has undergone since it first trans- 
fused itself into European history. He is the only 
son of an old: Sea-king and of a Roman lady, meant 
(we presume) to incarnate the early Latin church. 
Sick of life, finding that the old Norse spirit in which 
he‘ lives and breathes. is giving way to new orders 
and 1i¢w institutions, the Sea-king orders his ship to 
be fitted out, flamed, and set to sea; while, dedi- 
cated to death, he stands on its burning deck, accom- 
nied by the minstrel Skald (the Northern muse *) 


is'a rather powerful passage :—~ i 


“With sturdy arms, unwilling, yet resolved, 
In strict obedience to their Tord’s command, 
‘They laid him on the decky beside the mast,. 
While at the helm-the! sullen: Berserk, stood, 
And at the prow the Skald, taning his harp. 
Then onee more spake the king :—*Give me my sword! 
"The matchless blade, Keen ‘as the lightning’s edge, 
With runic letters flaming on the steel, 
Forged by the dwarfs,in caves below the earth, 
‘And since oft brandished in the sight of men! 
Not like’a woman, with unbloodied hands, 
Or flesh uhwounded, mustithe warrior come, 
Before great Odin's throne.,, Now bring the torch, 
That is to light our death-fire on the sea, 
And guide the Valkyrs to the destined spot! 
Raise the lond song, bold harper! Comrades, loose 
The dragon from his bonds !—One parting cup 
I yet will quaff in memory of old times, 
And my. last word shall be: Skol to the Brave !' 


“ He drained the goblet ‘nid their answering shouts, 
And many a ragged cheek was wet with tears, 
As the abl a from the pebbly strand, 
P g the foam. Seaward the pilot steered, 
And the king sat iotiontess, ‘and gazed 
Upon the shore with a calm, thoughtful brow, 
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But, as the group of warriors on the beach, 

The yellow sauds, the overhanging cliffs, 

Receded, and above them rose in view 

The castle-towers, and all the distant hills, 

The monarch grimly smiled, and grasped his sword, 
Cutting deep gashes on his age breast, 

Till freely flowed the blood. Meanwhile, the Skald 
Struck hard the chords.” 


The North-King leaves behind him Ecclesia, his 
wife, and Teuton, his infant son. The boy-prince 
is baptized by the priests, in whom his mother trusts 
and believes. Ecclesia strives to instil the Southern 
religious civilization into his childish mind; but he 
has other teachers, “women of his father’s racé,” 
who nurse him, sing him to sleep with runic 
rhymes, and tell him old Northland tales,—while 
the society of rough warriors familiarizes his heart 
with the early heroism...He has for a playmate a 
young girl, Christabel, who comes from, the. east, 
from the Land of.Christ, and seems to represent the 
early conscience-consulting Christian faith. Teuton 
and Christabel listen to the teachings of Eeclesia ; 
the boy mingling the tales of Roman martyrs with 
the tales of Norse heroes, and the girl weighing both 
tales deeply.and accepting them conditionally, ‘as 
containing some of the elements of truth. We can: 
not trace the allegory minutely through its gradual 
phases of growth ; but we wish, by noting a few of 
its leading points, to show how neatly it has been 
conceived. In course of time, Teuton \is disgusted 
at the pedantries and inconsistencies of his mother’s 
priests, and flatly sets up his princely person in op- 
position to their teachings. ‘This leads to’a quarrel 
with Ecclesia. ‘Mother and son part in anger, and 
Teuton, accompanied by all the young blood, leaves 
the court, to seek outa less narrow home. Before 
leaving, a copy of the Bible is placed in his hands 
by’ Christabel, who bids him prize her gift “as the 
holiest thing on earth.” - Teuton then leads his peo- 
ple toa new land, where, on the banks of a great 
river, he builds a great city. The allegory here ap- 
lies to England, we presume. Hither he is pursued, 
y Ecelesia’s army, to which he’ gives battle, and 
over which he is ultimately victorious. Now comes 
a long peace, during which he tries to “mould the 
theory of a church and state,” by the light of the 
sacred book given: to him by Christabel. But grave 
doubts arise, and endless discussions ensue, as the 
cloud of Polemics rises before him. He finds another 
riestcraft arising in the place of that he had fled 
rom in the north. ‘There is wrangling, quarrelling, 
and cavilling, and no two men read the same text 
alike. Even the honest and conscientious become 
bigots, and Teuton is in despair :— 
‘‘ So they grew rigid, quaint, exacting, harsh, 
Frowned on the innocent pleasures of the young, 
And magnified mere foibles into sins, 
Waking the scorn and laughter of the crowd 
By their strange talk, sad garb, and solemn mien. 
With them awhile did Teuton converse hold, 
And then drew back. ‘Tis the same tale,’ he said, 
* The iron girdle, and the shirt of hair, 
‘The scourge, the fast, the vigil, have I left 
in old, monastic cells—only to find 
The spirit of the monk revived in these, 
And with a wider aim; for they would make 
‘The world a cloister, and proscribe at once 
Its week-day business, and its sabbath mirth. 
‘To sneh dark meanings may the Book be wreneched, 
Even by the pure of heart!’” 


Meanwhile, works grow, with the need. for works, 
and bring forth a new creed—the religion of labour, 
Surrounded by. busy workers, he builds a gorgeous 

alace, and welcomes a goiden age. Prosperity, 

owever, brings dangers, and Teuton, now a king, 
grows luxurious in his tastes, and indulges in 
courtly vanities. Luxury in: due time palls upon 
his senses. He ascertains that he has been blindly 
flattering himself with golden dreams, while poverty 
and hunger cluster about his very palace doors; and 
this new knowledge awakens his philanthropy. 
Consultations with courtiers and philosophers are 
of no avail. The former are prodigal of useless 
sympathy, and the latter puzzle him with sophisms. 
At last,— 


“Upon a day, when all was drear and void, 
Like theiull morrow of some riotous feast, 
A brilliant guest appeared at Teuton's court, 
And woke it into sudden life. A queen, 
Or of a queenly presence, passing fair, 
With waving tresses, and loose-flowing rohe, 
And joy and beauty in her fearless glance, 
Noble, yet full of kindly courfesy— 
Aurora-like, she through the palace swept, 
Gay youths and maidens scattering flowers around, 








Ks thodgh sé Bron ght the srmshinein-hor-traine.. »-volume.avhere. we will, it is impossible to light upon 


To flood those balls with light. Emblems were borne 

Before her, that seemed relics of the past—~ 

The Roman fasces, and the Phrygian cap— 

But she was young, and, it was said, new, crowned 

By young enthusiasts from the banks of Seine, 

Or swift Garonne, and the blue Midland sea.” 
This fair Queen is Liberty, or her semblance ; and 
being welcomed warmly to the court, she begins to 
propound sage theories of freedom, the: charter of 
manhood, and to hold all men equal. . Teuton is 
unconvineed by her arguments; he clings to the 
old Northland traditions, and believes in a supreme 
governing power as a. nation’s safeguard. Liberty 
leaves him in indignation, and passing over to 
France, where the brand is ready for the burning, she 
ignites the train of the French Revolution. The 
allegory brings Teuton down to our own time. But 
first he travels back to his’ fatherland, inthe hope 
of finding there a home where bigotry and error are 
at least in their genesis. - Arrived there, he finds a 
desert where he had left a garden; a ruin where be 
had left a stronghold. The only inhabitant. of, the 


place is'a palsy-strickeu priest, whom he had known | 


in childhood; atid’ who, on, being, questioned, refers 
his‘¢atechist.to the Pope, Teuton exclaims,— 
** Were I now to turn my steps to Rome, , 
What showld I find? An eld man, like to thee, 
Fumbling with keys, which ope not any leks, 
And elrt with shadowy symbols of Jost power, 
‘Phis would not teach me truth, nor bring-me peace.” 


Weary and dispirited, he returns to his people, re- 
gretting the rashness which first severed him: from 
the bosom of Ecclesia, . By-and-by, however, he is 
consoled by Christabel, whom he encounters by ac- 
cident, and who eventually agrees, to marry him. 
She is Christian Charity, and, she says, giving him 
her hand :— 
“Spirits of the just, 

From every people, and from every land, , 

United iu.a common heaven of. loye, 

Shall own one Father, and obey, one King. 

“Tis in this faith, that I join hands with thee, 

And link my lot with thine for evermore,’ 

“+ And to this faith,” said Pouton, tT hold fast, 
Happen what may. Henceforth, mo enyious clouds 
Trouble my yision, or impede my course, 

I shall work bravely, knowing what I do, ' 

And whither all these human efforts tend ; 

And, should I falter, [ will turn to thee, 

And those mild eyes shall give me-strength to bear, 

And that sweet voice new courage ‘te;aspire.’”’ 
From the above brief glance at the ‘spirit and. :pur- 
port of Teuton, the reader must perceive that the 
poem has merits, and merits of a most valuable de- 
scription, It is, in fact,’a production full of ripe 
thought and vigorous writing. , It is so good, indeed, 
that we are sure the author can bear to be told that 
he isnot a poet, and. that he is never likely to be- 
come, one.. Moreover, it. is certain that, Mr. Reith- 
miiller is too clever a man ever to stand contentedly 
on the ground oecupied by second-rate or third-rate 
rhymesters. We have read his volume with plea~ 
sure; but we hope, that’ when he has another story 


to tell, he will tell it in homespun prose, and assume: 


a stronger position than the one to which, by the 
publication ef Teuton, he has unsuccessfully aspired. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Crispin Kens By the Author, of Miriam May. 
(Saunders and Otley.) On the publication of Miriam 
May, we ‘expressed, at considerable length, our 
opinion of. the author’s merits and demerits as a 
writer of fiction. On this, his second appearance 
before the public, we have little to say in qualifica- 
tion of our former verdict. Crispin Ken is a nega- 
tive impression of Miriam May. . Tt is’ moulded on 
the same model, has thé‘ same yuaint alliterative 
ring about the title, points ‘the same moral, and in- 
dulges in the same strain of bitter invective against 
the Low Church Party in general, and Exeter Hall 
and the Record in particular. This peculiar quality 
of bitterness—on which we laid especial stress in 
our former notice—is, if possible, more intense and 
persistent, It is not the bitterness of the disa 
pointed man, who delights in venting his morbid 
wrath and vexation of spirit indiscriminately on all 
around him ; but it is the bitterness of the well-to- 
do man of. the world who’ has a hobby of his own, 
but cannot endure the sight of other people trotting 
out fieirs. It is spleen with a purpose. Open the | 


| reaction; bri 


a single page in which the acrid element does not 
predominate. The style'is the exact counterpart of 
the matter, being pithy and epigrammatic in the ex- 
treme—at times, perhaps, somewhat ungrammatical 


—still not less pithy and epigrammatic on that ac- 


count. Of the characters and plot, we haye nothing 

-to say ; inasmuch.as in, the legitimate “ novel with 
a purpose,” to which class.Crispin Ken most unmis- 
takeably. belongs,. personages and events play a most 
subordinate part ; merely doing duty as“ pegs * on 
which the author hangs. his- iar views. In the 
volumes before us, we have frequently half-a-dozen 
consecutive pages illustrative of this ingenious de- 
vice—generally clever, occasionally valgar, but al- 
ways amusing. ‘We cannot Tesist the’ temptation of 
quoting: our author's remarks on’ the -young-lady 
aspect of curates and curate-life from @ matrimonial 
point of view: 

“'There can bé no sort of harmy in a woman having a 
strong leaning in fayour,of the , curate interest; and the 
power peculiar to yo’ priests, is, perhaps, in the main, ex- 
ercised for the best: phe situation is one which admits of 
very considerable attention. A,curate’s mission invites co- 
operation; and when you send him a. serimon-case of velvet, 
or a pair of bands, thtough the pest, it is pleasant to believe 
that you have done so mach for the Ghuarch, ' It is not in the 
least necessary tg notice, how ; wreverent friends might put 
the gift. Jaundicéd people may observe that all curates are 
not always frreproachable; but the tendeney of the age is 
emiuently favourable te your marrying your serious girls of! 
to sober young men of about twenty-six, in holy orders. ‘The 
tendency may be, of cdnrse, houlethines léss religious than it 
seems; but it has come to this, that-your daughter, who 
| does not marry .a.curate, is Jiable to, the imputation of not 
| having ‘married well.’ . . , 
| OF course, finiey work ishould [be exceptionally encov- 

raged. It ‘should be confined te stoles, and bands, and the 
| vestments which lead to so much ‘ Protestant spirit’ in this 
world. ‘But the preparation shdald be a thought less of the 
| kind it .often ix Woman ‘showld he educated up to that 
| standard,, where perpetual reverence and a perpetual 
| curate may be attaijred’ ‘Should the carate be better suited 
| elsewhere; and at tines the ‘isiliable ‘to cast about and see 
|. what is the best hejcan, do for himself, it is easy to fall back 
| on. dancing and German, and the sallow cousin the cornet. 
“It is not destrablé to discourigeé the beliefincurates. if 
}: they sometimes represent) affectation and levity, it is well 
| that we should be occasionally reminded, that those who 
have extraordinafy opportuni are, after dll, in some re- 
| Spects, like other men.) ‘Ittis well for the Church that fa- 
; thers are, in the main, favourably disposed to curates: any 
| over-worship in this. direction will cure tself : it is simply a 
1 t about by too ninch waltzing in the mess- 
| rooms, wher our grandinothers were girls.”’ 
i It must: be acknowledged, however, ‘that, taken as 
)@ Whole, Crispin: Ken is. not a book. calculated to 
be very generally read on its intrinsic. merits. By 
\\those who take delight, in. carrying peligipas polemics 
| to an abnormal, pitch. it, will be doubtless perused 
_ With avidity... A larger class will find amusement 
; in its determined and uirelenting cynicism; but 
for the educated thajority it will possess an interest 
! akin to that ‘with which we contemplate a fossil 
‘bone or att’ eccentric ogical’ formation—a curi- 
| osity from its connection with’ the ‘past, but having 
little ‘or no relation to: modern ideas or feelings. 
The spirit of ‘individuality, both in thought and 
action, ‘hy which the ipresent, age is so strongly 
characterized;; has the tendency; of deadening the 
| delicately-shadowed phases and fine-drawn distinc- 
| tions. of creed, and consequently of mitigating the 
_ intensity of. the odium theologicum. We shrink 
instinctively from the attempt at reviving the old 
feud, in a class of ‘literature the legitimate end of 
' which is not “to point a motal;”"but “to adorn a 
tale.” Besides, the subject has been over-worked, 
and is literally worn threadbare.“ Pity the sorrows 
of a poor High Church curate, withia large family, 
and his Sunday coat. at: the pawnbroker’s,” is a 
doleful ditty, on which the changes have been rung 
ad nauseam. It is only thin-skinned philanthropists 
and sentimental young ladies. who nowadays persist 
in regarding Mr. Malthus as a wicked, hard-hearted 
old gentleman. If, however, it be an established 
principle. that the religious polemics of the ag> 
must. be reflected in its fiction, what is easier for a 
novelist, desirous: of striking out a new line, than 
to take a young gentleman of “neologian views ”’ for 
a hero, with-an “advanced thinker” for heroine, 
and dish up Essays and Reviews by way of dialogue ? 
The idea is feasible enough, and would require no 
puffing in order to create a sensation. We simply 
offer this as a suggestion, and leave its development 
to the well-known resources of Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley’s establishment. 
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SHORT NOTIOES. 





Ice Bound. By Walter Thornbury, Author of 
British Artists from Hogarth to Turner, §e. In 
three volumes, (Hurst and Blackett.) The title of 
this in many ways remiarkable book is little cal- 
culated to give an idea of its contents. Mr. Thorn- 
bury has chosen to go back three or four hundred 
years, and revive the old and somewhat cumbrous 
machinery which was affected by Boccaccio and 
the Italian novelists, and which the French Con- 
teurs followed suit with laudable zeal and ingenuity. 
Jn imitation, then, of the well-known system of these 
earlier writers, of connecting together by some slight 
thread of incident the various stories which compose 
the volume, Mr. Thornbury has chosen to repre- 
sent the stories he indites as having been written 
for the amusement of a ship’s crew ice-bound within 
the Arctic Circle. Every amusement, including 
amateur theatricals, had been tried and exhausted, 
to relieve the unutterable tedium of this most dreary 
and monotonous of imprisonments. At length a 
plan is hit upon, that all who are able shall read an 
original story for the amusement of the crew. The 
experiment is successful, the “vital spirits” of the 
crew, before drooping and flagging, are revived, 
and the reader has now the opportunity of judging 
of the merit of stories whose vivacity and interest 
are capable of cheering the gloom of an Arctic winter. 
The stories themselves are mostly English, or at 
Jeast Welsh, and are replete with all Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s merits and defects. They are distinguished 
by great vivacity of style, brilhance of colouring, 
‘and variety of incident. ‘We believe it is impossible 
‘that Mr, Thornbury should write without exhibiting 
‘some of these characteristics. They are deficient in 
sustained interest, in consequence of irregularity of 
plot. There is power, but it is rugged and uneven ; 
and the illustrations of English life under the Stuarts, 
which will possess great charms to the ordinary 
readers, claim not from the cognoscenti much high 
appreciation, They are pleasingly adapted, but are 
merely the result of an antiquarian dilettantism. 
“The Little Black Box ” is, we think, the most inter- 
esting of the stories, as it is also the longest. The 
characters familiar to us, in both literary and politi- 





by his opening sentence, than the author does by | dangerous weapons, und young Englishmen will 
one of his first lines. “Is it so?” “It is so!” is | continue heart-whole, We cannot stay even to 
a startlingly rapid discussion of an unknown subject | catalogue the different subjects discussed in this va- 
in the writer’s mind, for enlightenment as to which | lume. It may, however, be important to state that 
the hearers would eagerly listen. | it contains “tales of purpose and poems of refine- 
Words of Comfort, Edited by W. Logan. (Nis- ment.” What, those tales effect, and what those 
bet & Co.) If “ there is no greater grief than in the | poems are worth, we leave our readers to judge. 
midst of our sorrow to call to mind happier times,” | The Cottaye History of England. By the Author 
there is, on the other hand, no greater joy than to | of Mary Powell. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.) 
forecast still happier days, and find in Ca a gain | The only novelty about this lively little rehearsal of 
which will more than natch. The death of young | English history is to be found in its title, We have 
children is a subject which has called forth some of | plenty of children’s histories precisely similar to it 
the happiest reflections of Christian writers, and , in character, and which are equally ayailable for 
some of the tenderest lines of our poets. The editor | cottagers. The volume is doubtless written with 
of the little work before us has made an excellent | good intention, and is written well. It is indeed 
selection from both, There is occasionally in the | difficult to say how what has been said could have 
letters here quoted a tiige of hyper-pathos (if ‘we | been said better within so brief a compass. The 
may be allowed to coin a word, in order to avoid | writer expresses the hope in her preface that it will 
using a shorter ard more offensive noun). There is find its way from the book-hawker’s basket inta 
a forced effect in such a sentence as this—“ And art | many, kitchens and cottages. The pleasant style of 
thou really gone, Sophia, before us all? Hush, my | the volume and the illustrations with which it 
soul, be still”—which seems to evidence a want of , abounds, render it probable that this natural wish 
reality and straightforwardness in the writer ; but | will be fulfilled. 
we know that it is only a way some excellent people | 4 fter Office Hours. By Edmund Yates. (W. 
have of expressing themselves, and that it is gene- | Kent and Co.) Mr. Yates dedicates “his little vo- 


rally acceptable in one hemisphere of the religious 
world. There is also an occasional license taken in 
the interpretation of Scripture which even Mr. 
Jowett would hardly countenance, as, for imstance, 


dren were not, is written as a warning to us of the 
sin which she committed in not finding immediate 
consolation in the thought that they were taken to 
a better world; while another has a most, unwar- 
ranted impression that Lazarus was rather weak in 
the intellectual portion of his organization. On the 
other hand, the book is rich in passages of exquisite 
feeling and expression—passages which are not 
mere rhetorical flowers made up expressly for 


| sale in the world’s “ Magiain de Denil,” but which 


are full of deep thought and quiet grace. Of 
the selection of poems we can only say that we were 
glad to see so many of our old friends. side by side, 
and that many that we did not recognize gave us 
great pleasure. The editor has a curious habit of 





where one writer asserts that the passage about | 
Rachel refusing to be comforted because her chil- | 


lauding, in foot-notes, the authors from. whose works | 


cal history, are therein freely introduced upon the | he quotes. In some cases we are glad to know 
stage ; and the dialogue that is assigned them does | something about them, even though at something 
great credit to Mr. Thornbury. In one or two in- is in the form of a panegyric ; but it seems very 
stances, it reminded us of the brilliant dialogue of strange that in citing a passage from the “May 
the elder Dumas; and we know not that on this | Queen,” he should have thought it necessary to ap- 
point we can pay a higher compliment. Altogether | pend Wordsworth’s opinion that Tennyson was a 
the book possesses a fund of real merit, in addition very promising young poet. But these are slight 


to the smartness and point which we could have | faults, which in nowise mar the real value of the 
prophesied for it before we had read it. | book, 


Metrical Lay Sermons. (J. Snow.) The au- | The Mlustrated Girls’ Own Treasury. (Ward 
thor of this work has certainly succeeded in produ- & Lock.) The editor of this volume informs us on 
cing a literary novelty in point of form; otherwise, | the title-page that it is “specially designed for the 
it is not very original. 
after the usual fashion that obtains in country pul- | best faculties of the female mind,” an important 
pits. A scene from sacred history is taken and laid | object truly, and if it has been attained in the Ji/us- 
before the reader under a slightly varied guise, the | trated Girls’ Own Treasury, the work isnot one to 
minor details which the Scripture writer has omitted | be lightly passed by with a few words of commen- 
being filled in from the author's imagination. The | dation. But we greatly doubt whether the female 
subject is then improved, en reg/e, under three heads, | mind's best faculties, whatever they may be, will be 
the only difference from the ordina’ 


he sermons are composed | entertainment of girls and the development of the 


lume to Mr. Charles Dickens—a gentleman whom 
we hold responsible for many of its demerits and a 
few of its merits. Like. our great caricaturist, Mr, 
| Yates takes somewhat exaggerated views of human 
life, and, like him too, he appears to possess a na- 
ture sentimentally, not intellectually, poetical, After 
Office Hours is a collection of short stories, versicles, 
sketches of travel, and social essays. Most of the 
stories are good, and some of the versicles are bad ; 
but the sketches of travel and the social essays are 
invariably excellent. The author has no deep in- 
sight into the recesses of human nature, but he 
essays to paint character by dwelling on character- 
istics. His estimates of life and manners are pre- 
cise and carefully drawn, not deep, and he is also a 
precisian in style. The book might have been en- 
titled, appropriately enough, “ After Dinner-Hours ;” 
being characterized, as it is, by that hazy self-can- 
sciousness and dignified ease which distinguishes the 
after-dinner philosopher. It is the book of an 
able, educated, and comfortable member of society, 
who enjoys a domestic siesta, among pet theories, 
pet authors, pet prejudices, and pet chi 
is it, on this account, any the less a wholesome 
book. It is nice pleasant reading for those who, 
like the author, sympathize greatly with beautiful 
things, but. sympathize above all. with the associa- 
tions of the great metropolis. Mr. Yates possesses 
both taste and intellect, but taste preponderates ; 
and he believes most heartily in those thoughts and 
things to which the test of taste can be most readily 
applied. His book is, consequently, rather sym- 
| Pathetic than egotistic. For egotism, properly so 
' called, is a quality of the intellect, and asserts itself 
from an intellectual elevation. Mr. Yates has 
| larger feelings and deeper emotions than the ma- 

jority of those gentlemen who have identified them- 
| selves with London literature. This fact sometimes 
' leads him to express his dislikes in strong language. 
| His antipathies are in inverse proportion to his sym- 
| pathies, and he does not possess the egotistic faculty 








n. Nor 





treatment being, that these three heads deal with 
only one idea: thus effecting a sort of compromise 
between the Church and the Cornhill... The lessons 
thus deduced are invariably such as: can fairly be 
drawn from the subjects, and are, in, fact, sensible 
reflections done into very passable verse. In de- 


method of | in any wise developed by such an amusing medley | which absorbs both into the brain, and invests them 


| as the volume before us. That girls may be enter- | with the reticence of unspoken logic. At the same 
| tained by it, is another question altogether. Doubt- | time, being a precisian in style, he manages to lo- 
| less they will skip the Bible stories at the commenee- | calize his prejudices, and thereby to give them an 
ment, which are wordy paraphrases of some of the | airof plausibility and concentration. All the papers, 
| concise and exquisitely simple narratives of Scrip- | with the exception of a vulgar copy of verses, en- 
| ture; but they will be amused with the instructions | titled, “The Other Bed,” have the merit of being 





scription the author is often very vigorous, some- | for fancy needlework, for paper modelling, for paint- 
times too much so. He occasionally leaps the | ing on velvet, for keeping birds, and managing 
bounds of poetic passion, and arrives at nonsense ; | aquaria; and they can devote an occasional half- 
as, for instance, where, in describing the storm on | hour to throwing their bodies into all the curious 
the Sea of Galilee, he has this ling, “ Where most | and uncomfortable positions which are here por- 
the tangled dangers shrick and boom;” or again, | trayed for them under the head of “calisthenics.” 
when, in picturing the drought in Samaria, heasserts | “ Young ladies,” says the author, “often suffer ill 
that “the fishes folded up their fins and died,” | health from the want of exercise ;” and they are 
which appears to us to be a very decent, but very | advised to walk with “the arms hanging close to 
comical act on the part of the fishes. But on the | the body, the elbows turned in and close to the side, 
whole, we think that any lazy clergyman to whom | the hands rather open to the front, and the little 
the proceeding would not appear scandalous, might | finger lightly touching the dress, the chest advanced, 
safely read one of these metrical discourses to his | but without constraint, the head to be erect, and the 
congregation, and calculate upon an attentive audi- | eyes straight to the front.” We recommend young 
ence and the production of a good impression. Cer- | ladies to reduce to practice this sensible monition. 
tainly, no popular preacher ever raised more curiosity _“ Eyes straight to the front” are not likely to prove 





| readable. Particularly readable are the stories re- 
spectively called “Two in a Legion” and “Calumet 
Island.” ‘The latter contains passages of considerable 
power. On the whole, we can recommend A/ter 
Office Hours to people who have a leisure kour to 
spend, and who wish to spend it pleasantly. We 
should hardly have devoted so much space to the 
book, but for the fact that Mr. Yates, while ob- 
viously aiming at popularity, evinces a refinement 
of taste and a tenderness of sentiment which are 
rare in authors who see life from under*he shade of 
Temple Bar. There is so much dramatic strength 
in the stories; there are so many honest views of 
society, men, women, and books, in the essays; and 
the whole is clad, withal, in such graceful English, 
that we expect to hear by-and-by of Mr, Yates as 
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something far higher than a writer of agreeable 
es, 

On Surgical Diseases of Women. By Baker 
Brown, FRCS. (by Exam.) (J. W. Davies.) This 
work has reached a second edition, and in its new 
form has undergone entire revision and received 
much additional matter. Of course the subject ren- 
ders it unnecessary for us to enter into any details 
respecting the new portions of the work. 

A Guide to the Healthiest and Most Beautiful 
Watering Places in the British Islands, &c. Tllus- 
trated with Maps, &c. Second Edition. (A. and 
C. Black.) In anticipation of the coming summer, 
and its usual question with all patresfamiliarum, 
“Where shall we go?” Messrs, Black have issued 
a second edition of this useful and tolerably com- 
plete guide to the British watering-places. The list 
of places is quite exhaustive, but the information is 
in one or two cases somewhat defective. On the 
whole, however, it is a very satisfactory handbook, 
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Notes, second edition, post 8vo, 5s. “Maemillan. 
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MR. CLOSE AND HIS PENSION. 


Perrie, ex-king of Bonny, appears to be one of 
fortune’s favourites. He has just received £7,673 
“in discharge of his claims on the British Govern- 
ment,” and his name will live to all time in the 
strains of Mr. Close, who hopes 
“ To see the king 

At Poets’ Hall, a weleoming— 

‘To give and gladly kiss his hand, 

When he comes down to Westmoreland.” 


The least that his Majesty can do in return isto 
support his own laureate. If he could he induced 
to take away Mr. Close to Bonny, the royal house- 
hold there would gain an invaluable buffoon, and 
we should be rid of a disgrace to literature and the 
Civil List. But we fear that Mr. Close would refuse 
to leave a country where his merits are so well ap- 
preciated by Government. He lets us know, in his 
latest production, that— 
' “England's Greatest Minister has crowned Mr. Close 
with Immortal Honour, and seated him side by side with 
Seotland’s glorious Brrxs! raised a poor Persecuted man 
from dark Despair and pains of Poverty: overwhelmed 
his enemies with everlasting Shame and Disgrace. Mr. 
Close, would have been less than a man had he not felt his 
heart swell with humble Gratitude. He first wrote a Letter 
of Thanks to His Excellency the Earl of Carliste, and the 
Right Hon, Lord Palmerston: then in the fulness.of his Jay 
thus Sings ;— 
“ All Hail to Noble Palmerston} 
His Name shall never die; 
Britannia glories in her Son, 
The highest of the High. 
** All Hail, we say to Palmerston, 
His Name let millions bless ; 
Who smiles on Sons of Genius poor, 
And pities their Distress,” 
Not that he is spoiled by the honour conferred upon 
him. He lets us know that after receiving news of 
the pension ‘for three days he did little else but 
smoke and shed tears,” and “ instead of its spoiling 
Mr. Close, he is more humble than ever,” We are 
also informed on his own authority, that “a friend 
calling on Mr. Close a few days after, told him that 
the pension of £50 was only for one year, not for 
life”! “ Well, no matter,” answered Mr. Close very 
coolly, “ thank God, we may get to heaven still.” 
He adds rather incoherently, “ when Royalty smiles, 
it washes even a Blackamoor white.” We hope he 
will have the experiment tried on his friend King 
Pepple. 
rd Palmerston appears to be the poet's warm- 
est admirer, but he does not stand alone in his 
opinion. “The celebrated Dr. Cumming” writes to 
Mr. Close: “Dear Sir—I have looked into your 
poetry, and think it very grand, and does you great 
credit, Yours very truly, John Cumming.” Mr. 
Spurgeon, whose letter, by a singular coincidence, 
bears the same date as that of the eclebrated 


Dr, Cumming, encloses six stamps, “but is quite 
unable to read and judge the great quantities of 
thyme continually submitted to him.” “The Rev. 
Jabez Burns, D.D., thinks the works are adapted to 
convey truth, sweetly expressed, to the homes of 
our working classes.” Lord Wensleydale sends off 
a letter from the House of Lords to say he is “ very 

lad indeed” to hear of the pension ; so we hope Mr. 

lose is sorry for having spoken of him as “a Lord 
Wensleydale, who, if a dozen Poets were born upon 
his Estates, would ‘only ‘wish them well.” Sir 
George Musgrave is so excited with the good news 
that he cannot grammatically say how greatly he “is 
rejoiced to hear that the Government have rewarded 
your exertions with a pension ;” and several other 
eminent persons have gone into various states of 
hilarity on the occasion. 

What is the secret cause of all this emotion ? Pro- 
bably a hope that Mr. Close may have his mouth 
stopped by the preferment he has gained. He has 
adopted a system of terrorism, which has answered 
| its purpose admirably. Like a beggar who threatens 
to - Sor a lady’s dress if she will not give him a 
| shilling, Mr. Close menaces with his displeasure 

every old woman in the county who refuses to pa- 
tronize his doggrel, and, unfortunately, Lord Carlisle 
and Lord Lonsdale have not had the moral courage 
to withstand the rhyming ruffian, Worst of all, 
they get rid of his importunities by saddling him on 
the State, and abstract from the public purse the 
hush-money which he demands, As to the praise 
they bestow on him, we will not insult their jadg- 
ment by supposing for an instant that they mean 
what they say. They speak like men on the rack, 
and allowance must be made for the situation. Nor 
was Lord Palmerston’s position less difficult. It is 
ill arguing with a man who returns two members 
fora county. He could scarcely say nay to Lord 
Lonsdale, Mr,.Close is right when he says: “If 
thou should’st have a patron like Lord Carlisle, then 
thy toil is over, Majesty smiles, Lord Palmerston 
shakes thy hand, Countesses and Duchesses gaze on 
thee as if a Son of Jupiter just dropped from the 
Skies, and a pension is given thee.” 

No doubt such patronage will cover a multitude 
of sins. Still, a more cautious Minister might have 
found fault with the very plea on which the petition 
for a pension was founded. It seems that im 1856 
one of the victims of Mr, Close’s ribaldry brought 
an action against him for libel, and gained a verdict 
for damages to the amount of three hundred pounds, 
It is in order to remunerate Close for this loss that 
Lord Palmerston bestows a pension upon him! 
And this is the man whom he compares with Burns! 
Not only is there no merit in the works of this 
literary Vulcan, as he styles himself,—referring, no 
doubt, to the dirty nature of his trade,—but they 
are worse than unmeritorious, being in every 
respect disgraceful. We have given a specimen 
of his verse; the following gem will give an 
idea of his powers as a prose-writer. Speaking of 
| himself he says, “ He married the widow of the late. 

Mr. Thomas Lowden, who, although with three 
children and two more added ‘since, he has found 
his last days to be his best.” We may judge of his 
taste by his account of an interview with Lady 
Blessington, published in her lifetime :—“ What 
transpired afterwards, with the Bard’s reception, and 
how he fainted away, transported with thrilling 
ecstasy, on beholding the matchless charms of the 
incomparable Countess, and what dreams of ecstatic 
bliss floated like little fluttering cherubs while in 
Mahomet’s Paradise, we leave to the imagination of 
our readers.” 

And as for his political sentiments, they are con- 
tained in his eulogium on “ England’s greatest 
writer—G. M. W. Reynolds, Esq.—whose bold and 
independent pen, cuts down all before it, and whose 
Mysteries of the Court will be read eventually by 
every Nation, People, and Tongue: and when Eng- 
land shall have burst her bonds of Tyranny, Rey- 
nold’s glorious Name handed down to the admira- 
tion of Posterity as the Hampden of the nineteenth 
century.” After reading such expressions applied 
to that disreputable author, we are not surprised to 
| find that Close is agent for, and puffer of, two of 
| those vile pseudo-medical works, whose very advertise- 
| ments are loathsome and unclean, and whose authors 
| deserve the pillory if ever men did. It isa pity 
' that Close could not have been Jeft to their congenial 
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society, instead of being’ bronght forward by fright- 
ened Harls to'fill a niche in that Temple of Fame 
in which Lord Palmerston officiates as High Priest. 
“Unto God be all the glory, 
Anil to Palmerston his Due: 
All the world who hears the story 
Every one must love him too,” 
sings’ Mr. Close. No doubt we should be grateful 
to the Premier; who thay. be induced by Mr. Close 
to ‘pension ‘his: friend: Mr.:@, W.M. Reynolds next 
year { but do. not let: us, forget that, it is'to Lords 
Lensdale, Carlisle, and. Wensleydale that we are in- 
debted for the acqnaintaee of, this literary, gorilla. 
In ‘this ageof commonplace. it is. refreshing to be 
startled by the:diseovéry that, though. a! man: may 
be destitute of all: merit, cursed: by nature with va- 
nity and méannessy and hardened by careful. edu- 
ration. against: every remonstrance of self-respect, 
thongh he may be despised in -his:own, neighbontr- 
hood, and -nitérly unknown anywhere else, that yet 
he may ‘be selected by the Crown froma throng of 
meritorious candidates, as the recipient of a bounty 
which was intended: dor, those: who. had fought, 
good fight, and conferred: honour, on the-country 


which thus, in their declining years, shows its appre- | 


ciation of. their services’; and. this is done because 
he has: noble: friends, -Mr, Close: may. well sing, 
with another distinguished poet— 


“Goi bless the House of Lords!” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC, MEETINGS FOR 
THE .ENSUING WEEK, 
Max pay,-+Rovel, Geographical, Society.;~Anniversary, Meet- 


Royal Institute of British Architects, 8. 

TORSDAY.—Thstijation of Civil Kigineers, 8.—Continued Dis- 
cussion on the National Defences, 

WEPNESDAX,~Royal Society of Literature, 44. 

TUURSDAY.—Society of Antiquaries, 8}, 

Royal Saciety, 8%. { 

Zoologied Society, 9.—Professor Huxley on the Strue- 
ture of the Brain inthe Monkeys of the:genus Ateles, 
and other papers. " 

Frmay.—Royal United Service Institution, 8.—Captain C. P. 
Coles, R.N., the Great Revolution which must en- 
suc in our Natiénal) Defences in consequence of the 
introduction of Lron-cased Ships. 

SATCRDAY.— Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 

Jnstitate of Actuaries, 2.— Animal General Meeting. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Tuesday, Three o’clock.—Mr. John ,Wullah on the History 
of Modern Masi. 

‘Thursday, Three o'clock.+Mr. W. Pengelly on the Devonian 

| Age of the World. 

Friday, Eight. o’elock,—Dr. A. V,, Waller, on the Nutrition 
and Reparation of Nerves. 

Saturday, 'Plirée o’clocki— Profdssor’ Max: Miiller ‘ou the 
Scienee of) Language. 
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within the statute, Mr, Tweed ~ Exeter) sug- 
gested that a hint should be taken froma. report of 
the Cambridge Syndicate, and the stipends paid by 
| the University to Crown nominees be voted to each 
successive Professor, but, not. permanently attached 
| to the Chair, Mr, Burrows opposed Dr, Stanley’s 
amendment, which includes the Professorship of 
| Greek in the statute, and expressed.a hope that that 
| question might not again be mooted. The only 
two speakers who were decisively in favour ‘of the 
statute and of Professor Stanley’s:amendment also, 
were Professor Conington, who considered that’ the 
| University was making an unfair profit. out of the 
property conceded to her by the Crown, and that the 
surplus should be devoted to the’ Chair of Greek, 
which was filled. by so fit. a teacher; and Professor 
Goldwin Smith, who thought that adequate endow- 
| ments Were necessary to secure able men, especially 
since fees had been put a stop to-in the case of Re- 
gius Professorships, and that the affair of the Greek 
| Professorship should be definitely arranged. Here 
the proceedings terminated, the end being, so far as 
, Lean see; as far off-as ever. Some good may, how- 
| ever, result from the continually repeated inquiries 
as to the incomes.of the numerons. lesser professor- 
ships, and the sources: from! which they ‘are. paid. 
| There was some point, too, inthe qnestion—why 
are'these particular appointments fixed upon ? Why 
; not inelude others in the scheme? |The answers, I 
presume, will be»forthcoming at the next stage of 
the discussion. As to the: Chair ,of Greek, which 
| has been transported. into the statute, and gives ‘it, 
im: fact, its most vivid. interest) in the eyes of 
| most, people, that’ question, it will: be observed, 
was, barely touched upon. Mr.’ Burrows was 
| probably not far from. the truth when he said 
that Convocation would never ‘sanction any’ in- 
|\crease of Mr. Jowett’s income; at all events,’ the 
| contest would be as severe and as troublesome as 
|:the election ofa’ new member. «It is peculiarly 
| painful tosee men like Mr. Burrows, who have come 
| up'to the University with the experience of half a 
| life in a totally different sphere, adopting the nar- 
rowest) sectarian views on a subject like this. Pre- 
| -viously to this: debate Congregation approved the 
, two short and formal \statutes which I have so fre- 
| quently had to mention, and diseussed the form of 
| statute which has for its object certain changes and 
| arrangements of: the Bodleian Library. ‘The main 
_ features of the proposed measure I detailed in my 
last, but thé diseussion to which it: gave rise has a 
distinct: interest. Sometime ago I noticed a current 
| rumour) that:.a great’ injustice hadbeen done Mr. 
| Hackman, one of the assistants in the library, inas- 
much as he had, on promotion ‘to a sub-librarian- 
| Ship, been prohibited from ‘holding’ ‘a cure in the 
Vicinity of Oxford along’ with that office’; whereas 
' Mr. Coxe, his predecessor, now librarian, had been 
| allowed that privilege, This affair was brought be- 
| fore the Congregation in connection with the’ Bod- 
| leian statute, and Mr, Hackman found many sup- 
| porters, whilst the only defence set up-by the cura- 





Arrer the usual breathing time at Whitsuntide, we | tors was, that’ it was necessary for the officiiils to 
have entered upon the ‘Act Term. In a fortnight | devote their thoughts, even when not engaged in the 
we shall be plunged in the: dissipations of Comme- | library, to: its service’; which remark, if it be true, 
moration Week, and but ‘a few ‘days:after that'Ox- | must, be no less applicable to Mr. Coxe, in fact, even 
ford will have become, to all appearance, a city of | nore $0, for Mr. Hackman is almost relieved ‘of his 
the dead. >In the interval, however, there is enough | parish duties by two curates.. It appears that this 
to do; indeed, the past week, in spite of the holiday | sub-librarianship is to be done ‘away with, and it 
in the middle of it, has been'a busy one. On | was feared that personal motives, arising out of the 
Thursday last the discussion in Congregation of the | above-mentioned disagreement, had‘ dictated this 
New Professor Statute was resumed from the point | step. However, if what’ was stated in Congrégation 
at which it: was” left off:on) the 7th... The debate | is true, the real reason for this retrenchment iis, that 





covered a great deal of ground, but. seemed unlikely | 
to ‘approach any conclusion just yet. Mr. Rogers | 
and Mr. Chase opposed the proposed increase of the | 
Professors’ incomes, on the ground that it would re- | 
present a funded sum of £30,000 or £35,000, which, 

in their opinion, was more than the University could 

afford. Dr. Plumptre thought thatthe appointment 

of another resident Professor of .Law was far more | 
important. Mr. Rawlinson inquired why these par- 

ticular professorships had been selected, and what 
was the actual condition of the funds: of the Pro- 
fessorate, and what the future intentions of the 
Council with respect to them. Professor Neate 
wished the attendance of. undergraduates on two 
courses of Professors’ lectures to be again made com- 
pulsory. Professor Acland proposed an amendment | 
by which the Professor of Astronomy should come | 


a librarian will be needed at the new Musewn, 
whither the natural science books are all to be 
taken. If this statute should pass, and Mr. Hack- 
man is not to be a loser in a pecuniary point of 
view by the abolition of his expected office, this ex- 
planation is obviously not quite satisfactory, and it 
cannot be expected that the statute will be allowed 
to proceed without some more light being threwn 


| on these points. 


In Convocation, on the same day, the Local Exa- 
mination Statute was carried, though some clauses 


| were very sharply contested ; that re-atranging the 


religious examination, getting a majority of four 
votes only. 

At the same time, the statute on the subject of 
fees was submitted and approved; and also that 
“ De Incorporatione et Admissione Exterorum,” As 











this last seemsto be misapprehended somewhat ge- 
nerally, I may.as well state. that its Vy soe is not to 
prevent members of the University of Cambridge or 
of Trinity College, Dublin, taking “ad eundem ” 
degrees here, provided they have resided, in order 
to. graduate, at their own University, and not ob- 
tained their B.A, by mere examination, as is fre- 
quently done. at: the last-mentioned place. The de- 
cree, authorizing the addition to the new act of the 
clause respecting the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, was 
also approved. . 

Yesterday, the appointment..of M, de Tivoli to 
the Taylorian Professorship of Italian, in. place of 
Count Saffi, was ratified by Convocation. 

The following have been elected. ‘Taylorian. Scho- 
lars :—C. M, Smith, Balliol, in:German and French ; 
A. P. Manas, Lincoln, in, French and Italian._-Ho- 
nourably naentioned : -in French and Italian, C..6. 
R. Girdlestone, Pembroke.; in*French, S. G. Stop- 
ford, Ch. Ch. ; in German, H, H. Hocking, St. John’s. 

Messrs. J. KE. L. Nowers, of Queen’s College and 
Kidderminster School ;. R. . B,.. Gardiner, ..of. St. 
Paul’s School; and W. P, Manson, of. Highgate 
School, have. been ‘elected Scholars. of Wadhain 
College; and Messrs. Auchmuty, of Marlborough, 
Lucas, of. Merchant. Taylors’. School, and. Cope. af 
Lincoln College, have obtained the same distinction 
at Lincoln College. 

The Degree days for the Terma will be May, 22nd, 
30th, June 6th, 138th, and. 21st, July 6th. 

T must not forget to mention the boat-races, which 
were brought to an.end; on Friday last; Trinity, 
Balliol, and Exeter being at the head of the list, in 
the order they are mentioned.. I wish that, space 
allowed me to givea longer account of their gallant 
exploits. 





CaMBRinGE, May 22. 

To deseribe the proceedings of the past week would 
occupy a far greater amount of space than is at my 
disposal, and. I must perforce content myself with a 
bare enumeration of the events which. have taken 
place ; and I regret this the less, because the penny- 
a-liners have, as usual, been on, the alert to supply 
the morning papers with, reports especially remark- 
able for the diffuseness. which is.a prominent cha- 
racteristic of those ‘contemporary historians. 

To begin, with the Grand Volunteer Review, on 
Saturday, which is indeed a, noteworthy event in the 
history of the movement, The University Corps and 
that of the Inns of.Court assembled upon Parker's 
Piece, and went through a variety ef evolutions with 
a precision which called forth, the admiration of 
every beholder, and elicited hearty praise from those 
best qualified to pass a judgment: on military, ma- 
neuyres. ‘The lawyers were afterwards most sump- 
tuously regaled at the various colleges, and for the 
remainder of|their lives will doubtless retain ja vivid 
recollection of University volunteers and. University 
cooks, In the eveningi there was a. procession. of 
boats through the College-grounds, as is customary 
at. the. termination of the races. Some of the 
Devil's Own,” however, who ventured’ to' embark 
in the frail vessels which navigate the Cam, were 
immersed in the’ elassic river, to. the intense delight 
of a vast concourse of spectators. 

The ancient ‘splendours of ~the Commencement 
were renewed on Tuesday, when the Senate House 
presented a more’ brilliant’ scené'thanhas been 
witnessed at Cambridge for many a long day. The 
Prince of Wales was present, but his royal father, 
the Chancellor of the University, was prevented 
from attending. ‘The honorary degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon Mr. Gell, the recently ea 
Bishop of Madras, and the honorary degree of LL.D. 
upon the Earl of Elgin, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Sir W. R. Hamilton, Sir Roderick Murchison, Major- 
General Sabine, Dr. Robinson, of Dublin, and’ Mr. 
Grote and Mr, Motley, historians: 

The Sir Isaac Newton University Lodge of Free- 
masons Was opened in the’ evening by the formal 
inauguration of the Duke of St: Albans as W.M. 

There has been another volunteer display to-day, 
and the Horticultural Féte'has also been a source of 
attraction. ° The beautiful grounds of King’s and 
Queen’s Colleges were united by'a bridge, so that a 
river-side promenade was formed from the Small 
Bridges to the end of King’s grounds. 

To pass from matters of pleasure to matters of 
business, A report setting forth the results of the 


Rind, 
1861. 
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Middle Class Examination -has been presented to 
the Senate, by which it appears that. the number 
of candidates has diminished, while the — show 
much inferiority compared with those of last year. 
The answers on English History were’ altogether 
very creditable, though the Examiners find it neces- 
sary to caution candidates against using the reason 
too little and the memory too much, as some of the 
papers bore unmistakable evidence of long descrip- 
tions of battles having been learned by heart. The 
penmanship, however, was villainous, not more than 
tio out of five being ablé to write a hand capable of 
being read without difficulty. ‘The Syndics have 
determined to make an alteration in the next annual 
examination, by grouping, so far as junior candi- 
dates are concerned, certain sections, in pairs, of cog- 
nate subjects, and candidates satisfying the Exami- 
ners in the preliminary subjects, and in two of the 
subjects not included in one group, will be certifi- 
cated. Owing to the small number of candidates, 
the receipts were insufficient to defray the expenses, 
and, consequently, a balance of £28. 16s. ld. has 
been charged to the University account. It will be 
remembered that in 1859 a large number of school- 
iiasters and persons engaged m tuition presented 
a memorial to the Vice-Chancellor and Senate, pray- 
ing that the two Universities should hold their exa- 
inipations in alternate years. This proposal, how- 
ever, was found to be impracticable, in consequence 
of a title being granted by Oxford and not by Cam- 
bridge. 

During the past week the library of the Rev. Dr. 
Donaldson has been dispersed by auction. Being 
one of the finest scholars of the age, the sale of his 
books naturally attracted considerable notice. It 
was, I think, the most compact and comprehensive 
working library ever seen in Cambridge, containing 
the best and most recent editions of all the Greek 
and Roman classics, every good dictionary, lexicon, 
and book of reference, besides a vast number of 
works in all the European and Oriental languages 
and dialects. In a collection of this kind there will 
be of course few books of ‘sufficient rarity to interest 
the majority of our readers, but the prices brought 
by a few demand notice. Stirling’s Annals of the 
Artists of Spain, four vols. imperial 8vo, one of the 
twenty-five copies privately printed for presentation, 
on large paper, with red lines; and a supplementary 
collection of Talbotype illustrations, £30. “Knight's 
Account of the Remains of the Worship of Priapus, 
an exceedingly rare privately-printed work, of which 
considerable use was made by the Doctor in editing 
his edition of the Book of Jasher; £5.15s. A copy 
of Schweighiiuser’s Athenaus was described as Pro- 
fessor Porson’s copy, with a large quantity of his 
annotations; but we believe the MS. is entirely in 
Blomfield’s hand, as he is well known to have ha- 
bitually, imitated the beautifully neat and precise 
hand of Professor Porson. The prices of a few 
others may -be mentioned :-—Stephens’s Thesaurus, 
£16; Du Cange’s Glossary, £7. 10s.; Boeckh’s Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum’ Grecarum, £7. 10s. ; Golius’s 
Arabic Lexicon, £1. Y6s.; Reynouard’s Lexique Ro- 
man, £2. 10s.; Reynouard’s Choir des Poésws Ori- 
ginales des Troubadours, £6. 188.; Layamon’s Brut, 
by Sir F. Madden, £4. 4s. ‘The greater part of the 
books were purchased by booksellers, though some 
of the most valuable were secured by the Doctor's 


friends, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Panis, May 15th, 1561. 

We are here gradually recovering from. the cold 
and ungenial weather which has so long damped 
the gaiety of this gayest of all gay cities. Amuse- 
ment is in the ascendant ; and though military spec- 
tacles take up quite as much time as usual, yet there 
is a general and rapidly increasing) opinion that we 
shall, for some time at least, continue in peace. 
Much attention is paid to the projected visit of 
working men from London, and I am pretty certain 
it, will not be a great success. The working classes 
here do not care for it, and a notion prevails among 
them that the Orpheonists were not treated well by 
the English people. In fact, it. would be well to 
make the whole matter as private as possible. There 
can be no harm in a cheap excursion to Paris, but 
it. must not be * demonstration,” 


Everybody is wonderifig what is’ to be with 


building is to be new fronted and new sided, if there 
be such a word, and made to correspond in’ every 
respect with the magnificent Louvre. All that is 
certain is that the Emperor himself has drawn seve- 
ral elevations, and that for some time past cracks in 
in the walls on the side next'the Seine have occa- 
sioned some alarm as to the safety of the building. 
It will, when finished, be the finest group of build- 
ings in the world, the Palacio Real at Madrid not 
excepted. 

I have no new scandals to communicate. That 
of M. Mires is too old to be any longer piquant; nor 
will it recover its flavour till some decision is arrived 
at in his case: ' As it is, he stands a commentary on 
an absolutism which is as stringent as‘any that the 
world ever saw. The last insane visitor to the Em- 
peror is a middle-aged lady, who declares herself to 
be his Majesty’s mother. She has, like her prede- 
cessors, been taken’ proper care of, and a learned 
physician has written a letter in Le Tenips, to the 
intent that this peculiar form of insanity arises from 
the concentration of all power ‘in the’ hands of one 
man, a circumstance which concentrates on that one 
man so many minds, some strong and some weak, 
that the latter are frequently thrown off their ba- 
lance. The! Court physicians consider this a most 
untenable and unphilosophical theory. Scientific 
works om insanity are appearing rapidly., We have 
scarcely directed attention to the great work, for so 
undoubtedly it is, of Dr. Trélat, when we have ano- 
ther fully deserving to be placed beside’ it—that: of 
M. Guardia, Def dtude de la Folie: It has long 
been suspected that: madness is on the increase, and 
our artificial state of life has been accused as. the 
cause of this lamentable circumstance ; but a closer 
examination tends to dispel this painful apprehen- 
sion, and we shall probably find not only that insa- 
nity is not increasing, but rather the ‘reverse, and 
that the apparent evil is due to a real good—the 
more careful observation of the kind of maladies in 
question, and the greater publicity given ‘to! the 
means employed for their cure... Some of the theo- 
ries which are now in the course of examination, 
and, as it seems, likely of confirmation, must ere long 
effect some striking changes in our criminal Jaw, as 
well as in our medical treatment:and jurisprudence. 

The press teems with new books. ‘Among others, 
the following publications are ‘attracting consider- 
able attention:—-of novels’ and» romances, George 
Sand’s Lvenor and Leucippe, or the Loves of the 
Golden Age; an antediluvian tale. Like all ‘her 
recent, works, this tale is quite unexceptionable on 
the ground of morals. This is rather more than:can 


series of love adventures in Mexico, California, India, 
and New Granada. Vietor Krovaui, has: published 
an ainusing book entitled, Comedy without Comedians. 


tive title, and does credit to M. Camille: Henri. | So- 
cial science has received a valuable contribution in 
the publication of the Oxtries des deux Mondes, 
under the superintendence of the International So- 
ciety of Sociul Economy. The great objects of the 
society are practical, and the work before us takes 
cognizance of the labour, productions, moral cha- 
racter, and social habits of the working classes over 
the whole world ; and especial attention ‘is paid to 
those points which connect the artisan class with 
others. A great number of works on recent history 
are now appearing. ‘A Statesman” promises Zen 
Years of the Reign of Napoleon 111. in a serial form. 
Vietor de Novion gives us two more:volumes of Zhe 
Life of Louis Philippe ; one more, the fifth, remains. 
Eugene Hatin announces the seventh volume of his 
History of the Press in France. 'The révolation of 
1848 finds its historian in M. Garnier-Pagés. M. 
Collas busies himself with Zurkey in 1861; while 
M. Charles Varenne has seized upon a subject likely 
to be still more popular in his new book, The King 
of Italy, his Family and his Court. 

What will our advertising watchmakers say to a 
M. C. Deschanalet, who proposes to make every 
man his own watchmaker, and publishes a work to 
that effect? As he is a watchmaker himself, it seems 





| that he does not fear the result. Just now, all de- 
partments of literature are active, and we may look 
' fora seri¢s of good books during the present mouth, 


be said, of Alfred. de Brehat’s L/istotres d'Amour, a | 


The Story of an Ugly Woman has proved an attraé- | 


| A remarkably eloquent book has been written by 


the Tuileries ; but the architécts who are believed to , M. Laprade, Professor of Literature at Lyons, under 
be a little behind the scenes say that the whole | the title of Questions d Art et de Morale. The ob- 


| ject of the work is to inculcate the necessity of high 
aims in art and literature, and to discourage mere 
mechanical perfection:: M. Laprade is the advocate 
of a lofty andspiritual feeling in art, however humble 
| may be its class; and he especially disapproves of 
| bookmaking, though he seems quite disposed to tole- 

rate prolixity, a fault not to be found in his own 
| works, Those who are especial admirers of! M: Hd- 
| mond About will be pleased to learn that he has 
| thrown his political notions into the form of a new 
| book, which he entitles Letters froma Good Young 
| Man to his Cousin Madeleine. It needhardly be said 
| that the letters are pleasant reading. 

The conditions under which marriage :is «mder- 
taken in France, were considered in a book which 
we noticed some time ago, and which was’ devoted 
especially to the question of dowry. The sub)ect is 
now pursued a little: further by M. Gaston-Foureade 
Prunet, His work is entitled; La Question des Filles 
a Marier; and in the midst of much sharp and biti 
wit he exposes some of'the evils of the -best # 
society. Such works should be'read by Englishmen 
who wish to have anything like acorrect idea of the 
social economy of their neighbours. 

A pretty little specimen of literary forgery has 
just made its appearance, the authorship of which is 
vaguely attributed to some grande dame; it is en- 
titled Souvenirs d'une Demorselle 7 Honncur de Ma- 
dame la Duchesse de Bourgogne, The name assumed 
by the lady of honour is Fiorenza @Orsini, and her 
style is modelled after that of Madame de Sévigne. 
The book would be a very interesting one, and not 
without a degree of historical value, if it were only 
genuine ; but, alas! it broke down under the first 
| examination. “On Saturday, August'l, 1699, Ma- 
| dame la Duchesse,” so says the lady, “gave me per- 
| mission to go to the theatre, and I saw Bajazet, a 
| new piece, by M. Racine, so celebrated for his come- 
| dies. Here there must, say the critics, be some'mis- 
| take, for as Bajazet appeared ia 1672 it could hardly 
| be new in 1699. But allowing that the lady knew 
| nothing about newness in such a casé,'and that she 
| may have seen Bajazet. in 1699 and imagined it to 
| be a new piece, the next:mistake is fatal; she again 
| splits upon the ‘same rock, Racine and his dates. 

She says that on the sate day, August.1, 1699, she 
| saw Athalie performed by the young ladies at St. 

Cyr; she states that the drama is taken from the 
| Holy Scriptures, and that it, pleased Madame de 
| Maintenon very much; but that the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy did not like Racine, because when she took a 
part in’ the St. Cyr theatricals: the dramatist 
allowed her to see, in the midst of his compliments, 
that he thought very little of her acting. She on her 
| part found Athalie cold and tedious, a decision not 

confined to herself ; but Madame de Maintenon in- 
| sisted on Racine himself apportioning the parts and 

superintending the performance—rather a difficult 
matter to insist on, when we recollect that Racine 

died on the 22nd of April previous. 

M. Philarétte Chasles has just published a book 
full of'‘horrors: it is called Virginie de Leyva; or, 
the Interior of a Convent:in Italy at the Commence- 
ment ‘of the Seventeenth Century. Virginia is a 
princess, half Italian and half Spanish, immured 
from her infanzy in a convent, and avenging herself 
on those who thus immured her by leading a life of 
scandalous excess. In tlie book, we have a gentle- 
man of high rank and wealth, the lover of Virginia, 
Osio degli Osii, who kills off with the most serene 
complacency all who stand in his way. He keeps 
in his establishment three men, of whom the busi- 
ness of ote is to murder anybody whom his master 
indicates’; another, whose duty it is to bury the vie- 
tims ; and a third, who finds it occupation enough to 
carry his lord’s billets doux. Le hi 

We are in the habit in England of considering 
Don Giovanni'a trifle too: fast to command our en- 
tire respect, out he, reprobate as ‘he was, appears'a 
babe in innocence beside this terrible Osio degli 
Osii; and one bégins ‘to think that -he was rather 
hardly dealt by at the last: However, M. Chasles 
assures us that this tremendous gentleman was only 
a fair specimen of the Italian noble two hundred 
and sixty years ago; and he moreover gives us dis- 
tinctly to understand that it is all true! We hope 
not. The book is dedicated to Mr. Thackeray, and 
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it will probably. have the effect of very much alter- 
ing his opinion of the two first Georges, and of the 
first gentleman in Europe, the fourth of the name. 
The clergy were, as it seems, no better; and Arri- 
ghene, the confessor of the convent, is a worthy pen- 
dant for Osio degli Osii, 

Belgian literature is in a flourishing state, but the 
most important works published during the month 
have been the twenty-first volume of the collection 
of Belgian’ Chronicles, containing the chronicle of 
the Dukes of Brabant, from the MS. of Corsendonck; 
the old French translation of Jean, Wankelin is 
added, and judicious notes by M. Ram. . Next, a su- 
perb and accurate work. on the Money of the Counts 
of Namur, by Renier Chalon; this. volume is a 


Henry Barth’s Travels and Discoveries in Northern 
and Central Africa have been translated into French 
by. Paul Ithier, and enriched. with chromo-litho- 
graphs and engravings, with a good map, and what 
is said to be the best portrait of the author as yet 
published. “M. L. Alvin has given a very lucid view 
of the state of art in Belgium, with especial refer- 
ence to the Exhibition of 1860. 








FINE ARTS. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THIRD NOTICE, 
Besibes the pictures of leading artists already 
noticed there are many. fine works by men 
who are fast treading on the professional heels 
of inose whose names have recently filled the 
temple of Fame. Indeed, it is to the pictures 
now hung below, the line that we must look 
for the coming men in British Art-—those'who 


generation ; and among ‘this class a small num- 
ber, whose works give promise of a creditable, 
if not brilliant, future; and some of ‘these 
Shall be noticed very much as they are ar- 
ranged in the rooms. It is impossible to get 
up, any strength of enthusiasm. on behalf, of 
The, Tired, Gleaner Reo: 4), W.. Crosley, or 
Pharaoh's Daughter.(No. 7), by %. Armitage, 
an. artist, who once gave as:great promise of a 
great future as any-young man in our times, 


Savage Landor, must be characterized as 
“Bird of bright feather, but of broken wing,” 


for with creditable aim and. brilliant. plumage 
he nevertheless falls year by year shorter of 
that: mark indicated by his earlier works. Nor 
can’ No. 10, Dawn—-Luther at Erfurt, I. N. 
Paton, be considered ia great success; for, be- 
sides not being Luther, itself a fatal defect, 
the whole material, figure included, appears too | 
much as if made of leather in texture; and 
everything is the same; the monk's face be- 
ing of the same texture as. the table-top, and | 
both similar to. the books, hangings, and in- 
deed everything else in the picture. It is not 
among works like. these that we can look for | 
the coming man of Art. Nor can we stop to’ 
wonder and moralize over the number of men 
who lave come and gone, and left nothing be- 
hind. Sir John Leslie’s’ chief argument for 
keeping the number of Academicians limited to | 
forty, used to be, ‘See how few even of that 
number survive in their works !” and of their 
works, that for the sake of Art and the repu- | 











_ tation,of Britain had better not survive, it is | 


difficult, to speak, and as difficult. to keep. 
silence, from the fact. that instead of being | 
modestly hung where their demerits deserve, | 
they are ostentatiously thrust upon visitors, as | 
if challenging that attention which the better | 
part of valour would keep out of prominent 

sight. Of this class are the works of C. Land- | 
seer and 8. Hart, of G. Jones, A. Cooper, and | 
some others—works which can be nothing better | 
than the feeble reflections of a feeble manhcod ; 


for it is difficult to suppose that really ‘vigorous | 


artists could ever get to the level here reached. 
And these are the stars in the firmament of 
Academie honours! A correspondent lately 
called attention tosome details on this subject, 
and to some of these pictures; but, although 
differing in some of his opinionsand conclusions, 
he might have made his strictures even more 
pungent had he taken the sum and measure of 
all the works exhibited by the ‘“ masters” of 
our youth, and shown what, as a class, these 
masters can produce in the form of pictures. 
From the Royal Academy schools, by way of 
Kensington to Newcastle, he might have traced 
his way by the pictures exhibited this year, 
—and such an array of pictures! If these 
be the ‘* masters,” what can be expected of 


the students? was the question asked by our | 


correspondent ; and to it we should be. glad 
to receive some reply. Still, not because of, 
butin spite of the masters, there are some clever 
students and young artists,—men whom no 
dulness will daunt, and whose career no want 
of ability in teachers can, check, This» no- 
tion of the works of the present teachers has 
been forced upon us in justice to those 
who were so lately, or may still be, stu- 
dents, because less credit is due to pupils 
educated) under able masters than to those 
who have to grope their way, not through 
their own original ignorance only, but through 
the incapacity of ‘their teachers also, to some- 
thing like professional respectability and sue- 
cess. Think of. the genius required to enable 
W. J. Grant to draw such a mother’s head, 
hands, and baby .as those in No. 27, First 
Steps in Life, after perhaps. undergoing the 
tuition of the painter of No, 153, where there 
is also a mother and baby. 
possible, what must be unlearned before a 
young man, taught the art of painting by Pro- 


Or imagine, if | 








} 


sets look too: staring, No. 29, Pensiere Mat- 
tutino, B. Amiconi, is sweet in expression, but 
poor in colour, and No. 31, An Afternoon 
Sketch, W. Field, is a low-toned and well- 
considered: portrait. No. 35, Water Mea- 
dow, Sandwich, G. W. Oakes, is'a clear and 
clever bit, with a sky and clouds admirably 
drawn ; but it is to the large picture by this ar- 
tist, one of the few. good Iecianaibes in the Ex- 
hibition, that we must look for this artist’s 
strength; this, No. 517,.A Carnarvonshire Glen, 
* Whose walls, 
Rock-built, are hung with rainbow-cdlourei mists,” 

is a picture which very few men could paint, 
and such as Mr. Oakes has never before painted 
for grandeur and poetic power. ‘True, it has 
some faults: the yellow on the ‘rainbow is too 
opaque and heavy, and looks more like paint 
than sunlight ; and there is a tendency to over- 
do the blue atmosphere in the centre of the 
picture; but it is a magnificent work notwith- 
standing, and shows that Mr. Oakes is making 
rapid progress in the higher elements of land- 
seape. 

No.:38,\A Portrait, W. M. Hay, is a girl’s 
head, good in colour, and well painted ; and 
No. 41, Portrait, G. Sant, is one of this artist’s 
most successful efforts, according to his style ; 
but that is far from perfect either in position or 
colour. The attitude is affected, and the colour 
leathery—the two besetting sins of Mr. Sant’s 
latter pictures; there are no greater enemies 
to.artistic immortality, and Mr, Sant:has strong 
reason for maintaining an unceasing warfare 
against these two foes. Such portraits of dar- 
ling boys are no doubt painted to please ad- 
niiring mammas ; but Mr. Sant should remem- 
ber his own permanent reputation as an artist, 
as well as the likings of his employers, or these 
will suddenly disappear just when the artist 
finds he may have most need of them, No. 50, 


fessor Hart, could paint such a picture as No. .4 Welsh Cottage, A. Cooper, is a clear and in- 
72, La Demande en Mariage, P. H. Calderon, | genious study spoiled bythe figures; and No. 52, 
This was evidently the conclusion to which our; At Dockwray, Cumberland, J. Adam, is the 
respected correspondent was drifting, could he | dexterous work \of some clever manipulater, 
have expressed himself with sufficient clearness ; | ruining himself by a meretricious mannerism. 
and we confess it isone which we cannot over- ; No. 53, from its heavy and uniform tone, shows 
throw so effectually as might. be) desirable for | that J. Peel is not going so rapidly forward in 
the honour of the several schools and the au- | colour, the all-important element to landscape 


thority of their respective masters or professors. 


As Lord Palmerston recently said in the House | and No. 55, 


inters, as! his: early admirers could desire ; 
‘ruitand Still Life, J. Du Adam, is 


of Commons on another subject, “we are not | good in colour, and cleverly painted, the texture 
here to say that black is white ;” and if ‘those | of the various objects being well preserved and 
elevated to the rank of ‘teachers evince more | 


ignorance in their works than is shown by their 


pupils, what can be said, but that the arrange- | 


ment seems both unwise and unfortunate? Our 


| correspondent called it by a harder name, but 
_ he and others would do well to remember that 


After this rather long digression, we must re- 
turn io the pictures, and shall commence with 


| moderation of language is. the most powerful | 
' medium for the diffusion of truth. 


No. 23, Venus lamenting the Absence of Adonis, | 


| W. E. Frost, a ‘subject without interest, and 


as truly got up to show the artist’s power in 


the nude, as tailors get up blocks on which to 


display top-coats. _ Excepting the unreality of 


the individual parts: painted with skill. No. 
56, A Claddagh. Fisherman's Fireside, G. W. 
Brownlow, is a pleasant little picture, made 
out of & py chm pm “ya subject, and chiefly 
successful from its well-arranged colour. No. 
78, Clovelly, North Devon, W..W, Fenn, is a 
feeble copy of Hook by an artist who could 
think and study nature without, anybody's 
spectacles, if he would but, dare be honest 
to his own power ; and No, 82, Counting her 
Chickens before they are hatched, CvS. Lid- 


| derdale, shows good appreciation of character, 


but the drawing of the arms is wooden, and the 


\ hands are worse. No. 88, Landscape, Mason, is 


a picture by an artist of some power, although 


the subject and the muddy character. of the | apparently ashamed of his or her Christian 


though too statuesque in drawing, but yet very 
perfect, according to whati we think the essen- 





. flesh-tints, it may be considered beautiful, al- | name; and No. 89, The Shadow on the Tree, J. 


Ritchie, is no improvement on what this artist 
has previously exhibited, _ Mr, Hensel’s No. 


tially false style on which it is based. Mr. Frost | 90. is poor in drawing; and, Horlor’s Farm 
has another picture, A Dance, No. 150, in the | Yard, No, 123, is all but equal to Landseer, 


same vein of thought, but not quite so perfect, 
and therefore, as we think, all that the better 
as a picture. No. 26, Gossips on the Beach, 
J. Mogford, is a creditable picture by this 
young artist, both in colour and effect, although 





and only a little too like his: latter: works. 
Mr, F. R. Lee has two views of Gibraltar, 
the large one small in its largeness;and the 
other and better one, No. 122, cold and leaden 
in colour, but tolerably well drawn. No. 124, 


not so pretentious in the latter quality as his | Tired swith Play, J. T. Peele, is in a style that 
Sunset, which wants solidity and repose in | would have been considered very good in colour 
colour,—for it is possible to make even sun- | in the days when Sir G, Beaumont required 
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to have the place for his brown tree; but if 
Mr. Peele be wise, he will quit that conven- 
tional style, and turn his good eye for colour 
towards nature. He need not forget old pic- 
tures, but it will not do nowadays to make 
them the basis of an artist’s style in colour. 
No. 128, Portrait, F. Leighton, is a capitally 
painted head; and Mr. F. W. Hulme's No. 
152, Building a Rick, is what has often been 
seen before, without any novelty or power of 
treatment to atone for the commonplace, oft- 
repeated subject. I’ruit Fragments, No. 161, 
Miss J. Inglis, is a work remarkable in its 
strength of imitation, for there is no piece of 
more genuine texture in this lower line of 
— than in the cut apple by Miss Inglis. 
No. 176, Elaine, with the Shield of Sir Launce- 
lot, J. B. Bedford, is a promising study ; and 
No. 177, Past Times in Times Past, J. Faed, 
is respectable in colour, but small in style. 
No. 189, Chewing the Cud, F. W. Key], is full 
of character; and. No. 188 must have had 
some other claims than those which appear 
upon the surface to secure for it the place 
it occupies. The Knight's Home, J. B. Bur- 
gess, is one of some half-dozen or more: pic- 
tures in the rooms, where children are made 
‘‘antiques” of by being dressed with the * fur- 
niture” of the artist’s studio, and which may, 
perhaps, please the painter, but can have no 
possible interest to the public, just because 
it is only the very feeblest class of minds 
that require to resort to such absurdities for 
subjects; and, secondly, however admirably 
they might be painted, there is absolutely 
nothing to paint but the still life, — hel- 


mets, chains, &e. &el, ad nauseam. And when | 
coarseness of style is added to poverty of sub- | 
ject, the result is what might be expected from | 
such combinations. No. 191, On the Borders | 
of Dartmoor, Hs Moore, is another following | 


of Hook by an artist who would be better 


following nature for himself. ‘These may be | 
taken as samples of the class of pictures hung | 
below the line; and although their weak points | 
have not been overlooked, because strong 


enough to bear the truth being spoken, yet 
the strong points of the mass of these pictures 
predominate, and. visitors will find no more in- 
teresting treat than carefully going over them. 
In another article we shall conclude our re- 
marks on this’ Exhibition, which grows won- 
derfully in public favour, in spite of so many of 
the Royal Academicians being non-exhibitors. 








MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 

Dr. Wylde’s concert of Monday last, the fourth of 
the present series, was more fully attended than any 
of its predecessors, the body of the hall, balcony, and 
gallery, being all crowded; this was owing in pa’ 
no doubt, to the attraction caused by the names of 
Mile. Tietjens and Signor Giuglini; but we should 
be sincerely sorry to witness any change in the 
general character of these entertainments, such as at 
present seems likely to arise from the preponderance 
of the vocal element, and the “starring” system. 
Nine vocal pieces in one programme, even when sung 
by such accomplished artists as Mile. Tietjens, Si- 
gnor Giuglini, and Herr Formes, seem to consti- 
tute too large a share of the whole; we must con- 
fess, however, that our feelings were not altogether 
participated by the audience, as one of the pieces, 
the Adagio from “Lucrezia Borgia,” beautifully 
rendered by Mile. Tietjens, was heartily encored, and 
‘Com’ & bello,” from the same opera, substituted, 
thus making ten vocal pieces in all. 

Part L 





Overture (Lodoiska) . ‘ . e 
“Qui sdegno” (Zauberflite) . é ) 
Arias < “ O, wie will ich triamphiren” (Il Se- > Mozart. 
raglio) . . 4 4 F 5 ) 
Violin Concerto, “Sonst und jetzt" . . Spohr. 
Aria, “Non mi dir” (Den Giovanni) » Mozart, 


. Cherublui, 


Aria, ‘Il mio tesoro”’ (Don Giovanni) . « Mozart. 

The Pastoral Symphony ony hs. . Beethoven. 
Paut Il. 

Overture (Die Hebriden) Mendelssohn. 


Adagio, “M’ odi, ah! m’ di” (Latcrezia Bor- 


alas Pria che spunti” (Il Matrimonio Se- 

greto) . b ’ ‘ . é F . Chmarosa. 
Duetto, “ Ah! fuggi da monte’ (I Martiri) . Donizetti. 
Aria, “Possenti Numi” (Zauberfldte).  . ~Mozart. 
Trio, * Guai, se ti fugge un moto” (Lucrezia 

Borgia) . : . ‘ > ‘ . Donizetti. 
Overture (Zauberfliite) . ‘ +  » Mozart. 
Setting aside the Pastoral Symphony, the execution 
of which was irreproachable, the piece that gave 
the most pleasure was Spohr’s Violin Concerto, the 
last which he composed for that instrument, entitled 
“ Past and Present;” here we had the right mam in 
the right place, the concerto being superbly per- 
formed by Mr. Blagrove, a pupil and friend of the 
great composer himself. Although not so popular 
with executants, it is of a character far more likely 
to please a general audience than some of the more 
elaborate works by the same illustrious musician, 
and we should not be sorry to see it figure again in 
some of the musical programmes before the end of 
the season. At the next concert the whole of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Antigone” is to be performed, the 
orchestra and choir being complete in every respect. 

MR. WALTER MACFARREN’S CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME, 


Donizetti. 


Trioin E flat. ; ‘ é Ps he % 
Prelude and Fugue in F iinor, Op. 39, 

No.5. « : ; . Mendelssohu. 
Lied, “The Bird and the Maiden,” Op. 


Mozart. 


103, No. 2 ¢ > ’ «| Spobr, 
Andante and Bolero. ; , - . W. Macfarren 
Aria ‘Deh! vieni” (Nozze di Figaro) . Mozart. 





Sonatain A, Op. 30, No 1, Pianoforte and 
Vielin . i A ale . Beethoven. 
| Song, “I think of thee” . 7 3 . GA. Macfarrren, 
| Romance, ** Parmi les Monfagies ” a] s 
Impromptu, “* Mountain Stream”. y) W- Macfarren. 
Ballad, “1 saw them sail in sunshine” . Mrs. B. Jerrold. 
. BSternd. Bennett, 


| Sestett in F sharp minor, Op. 8 
It is somewhat remarkable that no succeeding 
composer should ‘have followed Mozart in his un- 
usual combination of instruments in the trio which 
stands at the head of the above programme, consist- 
ing of the pianoforte, clarionet, and viola. , Perhaps 
the scarcity of. accomplished. clarionet, players is to 
some extent a reason for deterring musicians from 
writing for this instrument ; however that may be, 
as a fine piece of classical music, abounding with 
| pure Mozart melody and simple unaffected har- 
monies, it always gives the greatest satisfaction to a 
| musical audience ; and the warmth of the ‘reception 
accorded to it on Saturday last showed that the 
audience on that occasion were not wanting in pure 
taste and critical discernment. Another opportu- 
| nity for Mr. Lazarus to display his fine tone and 
careful execution was afforded, him in Spohr’s me- 
| lodious song, The Bird and the Maiden,” where 
| the clarionet part is obligato. The song itself was 


prettily and effectively sung by Miss Robertine 
| Henderson, a pupil from the Royal Academy ; and 
| the general effect was so pleasing that the audience 
| required its repetition, a request with which the 
| artiste gracefully complied. Mr. Walter Macfarren’s 
| highly classical taste was evinced by the selection of 
| the solo pieces for the pianoforte, by Mendelssohn 
| and Beethoven respectively, to which he added 
| three of his own compositions, already published. 
| Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s masterly sestett, abounding 
in original and beautiful ideas, was a genuine treat 
in all respects; with such able executants as MM. 
Sainton, Watson, and Lazarus, a work of even hum- 
bler pretensions would have afforded pleasure ; but 
| in this case the work was worthy of the interpreters, 
and it was received with genuine enthusiasm. 
| The Recitative and Aria from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” as also the new ballad by Mrs. Blanchard 
Jerrold, a pleasing though ‘slight composition, were 
allotted to Miss Messent, the last-mentioned song 
being expressly composed for her. 

. pane. pagnateur was Mr, Francesco 
Berger, who seems to have made this particular 
branch of the musical profession his speciality ; and 
certainly no one we. hear at ordinary concerts dis- 
plays such tact, precision, and watchfulness in his 
method of playing the accompaniments to the voice 
as Mr. Francesco Berger. At the third and last 
concert there will be a sonata (MS.) by Mr. Walter 
| Macfarren, and Dussek’s quintett for piano and 
| stringed instruments will be performed. 
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BEETHOVEN RECITALS. 


The first of Mr. Charles Halle’s series of perform- 
ances of Beethoven's pianoforte sonatas took place 
on Friday in last week. Although the subscription 
is, we understand, a tolerably good one, the attend- 
ance of the general public on this occasion was 
rather limited, owing, no doubt, to the extreme fine- 
ness of the day, the attractions of a fine sunny af- 
ternoon spent in the Park being superior even to the 
charms of music. However, the audience, if not 
very numerous, must be considered as belonging to 
theclass usually designated as “highly appreciative,” 
for there were very few who were not provided with 
the music, diligently following the gifted pianiste’s 
interpretation of each movement. 

The first Recital, Friday afternoon, May 17th :— 

PROGRAMME. 
PartL 
Sonata, Op. 2, No.1 . ; 
Allegro—F minor, 
Adagio--F major. 
Minunetto, Allegro—F minor; and ‘TrioF major. 
Prestissimo—F minor. 
Canzonet, “ Name the glad day ” 
Sonata, Op, 2, No. 2. ‘ 7 
Allegro vivace~A major. 


. Beethoven. 


. Tiasek. 
» Beethoven. 


Largo appasstonato—D inajor. 
Scherzo, Allegretto—A major; and Trio—A minor. 
Rondo, grazfoso—+A major. 
Pant IL 
Sonata, Op.2,No.3. 0. .« 
Allegre con brio—G major. 
Adagio—E major. 
Scherzo, Allegro—C major; atid Trio—A minor. 
Allegro assai—C major. 
Song, “Ah, why do we love?" . GA, Macfarrene 
Grand Sonata, Op. 7 . F . i » Beethoven. 
Allegre molto con brio-~E flat major. 
Largo con fran espresstone—E major, 
Scherzo, Allegro— flat major; and Trio—E flat minor. 
Kondo, peco allegretto e gr £ flat major. 

The three sonatas’ included in Op, 2/wete written 
about the year 1796, when-the composer Was in his 
twenty-seventh year, and dedicated to Haydn. Al- 
though Beethoven had previously written several 
works, for the piano and voice, and for stringed and 
wind instruments, some of which were published 
when he was but thirteen years old, yet he rejected 
nearly the whole as unworthy to be classed with his 
maturer productions, and he invariably placed at the 
head of his published compositions the three trios, 
for pianoforte, violin, and ‘violoncello (in the re- 
spective keys of E flat, G major, and C minor, ) com- 

sed in the year 1795, and dedicated to Prince 

ichnowski, at whose residence they were first per- 
formed. These trios figure accordingly as Op. 1 in 
the catalogue published by Breitkopf and Hiirtel, 
and the three pidnoforte sonatas mentioned in the 
above programme as Op. 2. The influence of Mozart 
is clearly perceptible throughout these three works, 
and it is not till we come to the next sonata, Op. 7, 
composed in the year 1797, that’ Beethoven throws . 
off the trammels imposed by too closely following 
in the steps of his. predecessors, and shows his own 
incontestable, originality. In. the interim he had 
written a grand trio in E flat (Op. 3) for pianoforte, . 
tenor, and violoncello ; a quintett in the same key 
(Op. 4) for two violins, two tenors, and violoncello ;: 
two grand sonatas (Op. 5) in the keys of F major’ 
and G minor respectively, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello ; and an easy sonata in D major (Op. 6) for two 
performers on the pianoforte. The sonata in E flat 
is on all hands admitted to be immeasurably beyond 
all the preceding works for the same instrument, 
both for the novelty and the highly melodious cha- 
racter of its phrases. 

From. among the numerous pianoforte players 
now resident im London, it would be difficult to 
name one so thoroughly competent in every respect 
to illustrate these sonatas worthily as Mr. Charles 
Hallé, to whom, from long and careful study, they 
seem as “ familiar as household words.” ‘To play a 
sonata of Beethoven’s, from beginning to end, with- 
out book is, under any circumstances, a creditable 
achievement; but to play four at one concert, care-- 
fully observing the various shades and effects, is a. 
task of considerable difficulty, especially, too, when 
we reflect that there are several pairs of eyes all 
eagerly following the performance with the music 
before them—a circumstance not exactly tending to 
diminish the nervousness of the executant. Mr. 
Hallé performed alternately on two pianos, in order 
to afford to the audience on each side of the Hall an 


+ Beethoven. 








opportunity of observing the position of his hands 
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and arms whilst playing; this being, as our musical 
readers are aware, of no slight importance in the 
execution of classical music. 

Such an entertainment as this is, may be truly 
said to combine instruction with amusement ; and 
were. we to be requested by anxious mammas to 
point out: by what: means @ pure and ‘healthy taste 
npmusic might be produced in’ the minds! of their 
daughters, we should’ certainly advise a regular and 
Watei{ul attendanee, ‘book’ in handy ‘through ‘the 
course of these ances. It is not improbable 
that this is the View already taken, for the propor- 
tion of ladies to ‘the sterner sex was that of fifty to 
ones!’ 


‘The vocal illustrations, introduced to relieve even 


the semblance of monotony, were charmitigly ren-' 


dered by Miss Banks, one of, our most. risin rano 
singers, and accompanied on the piano, by Mer. old 
Thomas ;. the first-mentioned song being one,of the 
Dussek revivals, originally introduced at the. Monday. 
Fopeist , Concerts ‘hy .Mme..Lemmens-Sherrington, 
and the second from the Opera,of “Don Quixote.” 
NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. wol 
Lf eminence, in the composition of, vocal, concerted 
music and a thorough knowledge of. the powers, of 
the human. voice be qualifications for the honourable 
post. of. conductor, of the above Society, no one can 
show, a fairer, claim, than ,Mr.,.George W. Martin, 
whose glees, madrigals, and. part-songs will in a few 
years, (if indeed they be not already) be reckoned as 
part and parcel of,our national standard music,.,'‘That 
a society whose existence dates, only from 1860, 
should already consist of upwards of seven hundred 
members, ‘is a fact which in itself. speaks volumes; 
but it’Should be-borne in inind how much tact dnd 
caution ‘are indispensable ‘in’ the iianagement of 
large musital bodes such as the one now ‘under 
consideration ; even the highly successful pérform- 
ancés alteady given, of the “Messiah” some. Weeks 
since, and of the “Creation” on Wednesday évening 
last, should only stimulate the members to greater 
exertions, tmtil' they atrive at that’ degrée of effi- 
ciency ‘already attained ‘bythe ‘Sacred. Harmonic 
Society. ‘Mr. Costa’' (as Mr. “Martiti' doubtless ig 


sat is a perfect despot in his’ orchestra, hence | 


is constant success ; “and any indi¢ations of falterin 


or ‘indécision “aré''as fatal to’ the authority of | the | 
conductor as-a crack in a Straduarius, or a worm. | 
eaten hole in an Amati. We inake these rémutks © 


in’ all kindliniess and well-wishing to the Society 
and its talented conductor, and trast they will ‘be 
received in the same spitit. 

For the second time this, season Mile. Tietjens 
undertook the part of (Gabriel, teceiving for her ser- 
vices, if report be true, the: enormous suin of one 
hundred and twenty guineas. For more reasons than 
one we trust this report may be incorrect, and the 
amount of remuneration proved to have been exag- 
gerated ; the levying such a contribytion upon a 
Society only in its Infancy being almost ecient 
to crush it. The facility with which Mlle. Tietjens 
has mastered the pronunciation of our tongue affords 
an additional proof of her, possession of talents of 
the highest degree ; but we cannot share in the opi- 
nion generally entertained that her voice is displayed 
to the best advantage in the “ Creation.” arm- 
ingly as the beautiful airs, “ With verdure clad,” 
and “On mighty wings,” were retidered; we‘ could 
not but feel that that magnificent ‘organ’ would | be 
more fitly employed where the dramatic element 
came into play, a feature which is wholly wanting 
in the: two songs above: mentioned., In-short,;we 
would much sooner hear . Mile...Tietjens: in the 
* Elijah” than jn the ‘‘ Creation,” and on the stage 
than either, The choruses were remarkably 1 
more especially the two concluding ones of , the first 
part, “Awake. the harp,” and “The heavens are 


telling.” The orchestra, if, truth must.be told, | 


seemed rather weak ; perhaps this mightbe accounted 
for by the best. artistes, being required: for Covent 
Garden the same evening. The other solo vocalists 
were Miss Wilkinson, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr, 
Lewis Thomas. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSIGIANS. 

The Royal Society of Musicians gave their annual 
performance of the “ Messiah” in aid of the funds 
of the Charity, on Friday, the 17th instant, at St, 
James’s Hall, under the direction of Dr, Bennett, 





Eleanora Wilkinson, Miss Palmer, Madame Sainton- 


formance generally we would rather not speak ; the 
Hall was fully attended, 4 


VOCAL; ASSOCIATION. 

The Members of the Vocal Association inet together 
at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, to enjoy 
one of these*very-sociable entertamments known as 
conversazioni. © Various works ‘of ‘art ‘were brought 
to a common centre through the kind liberality of 
their respective ewners, the disposition of which 
was, on this occasion, entrusted to Mr. Owen Jones, 


*) thus ensuring an artistic arrangement. The con- 


tributions, among other things, included valuable 
bronzes and china, also specimens of plate from the 
well-known establishment ‘of Messrs. Hancock, a 


Messré:Hanhart, numerous oil-paititings and water- 
colour drawings by different’ masters, bésides many 
interesting: ‘philosophical instruments, micro 

stereoseopes, &c.; ‘contributed by Mr. Pillischer, of 
Bond Street:' The pleasuresof ‘the’ evening were 
varied by vocal’ and’ instrumental ‘music, including 


Signor Belart; ‘and others too numerous to mention, 





ciation. “The Hall’ was ‘well ‘attended; atid the 
entertainment gave general satisfaction. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, |: 


five operatic perfortiances, Mr. Gye finds it difficult 


filled, and im)some’ parts, where'crowding is possible; 
crowded to excess: 
the necessary changes’ introduced into the arrange: 





up, with the very.scanty accommodation of fifty-two 


seats, the remaining portion of the pit being swal- | 


lowetl up: by the orchestra,stalls, which now amount 
to four hundred ;ior, more, , Owing to accidents, ex- 
cessive. competition, and sundry other causes, Mr. 
Gye has not always had the most prosperous course 


bring’ him some. compensation for previous losses. 
| If this be the case, we, in common with others, shall 


be content to undergo a little personal inconvenience, | 


| provided only the arrangement prove satisfactory, in 
a pecuniary point, of view, to the enterprising im- 
presaria. or 
The performances, during the past week, have 
comprised. “‘ Norma,” “  rophite,” “Don Gio- 
vapni, * Sonnambula,” “Guillaume, Tell,” and this 
| evening “ Lucia di-Lammermoor,” In the confident 
| assurance (and. may we add, hope ?) that, these, are 


‘ to be really the bund side last, dramatic representa \| 
tions given, by Mme. Grisi_in this country, a very, 


full honse was assembled on Saturday to. witness, her 
unrivalled impersonation of the Priestess. The in- 


tense feeling and dramatic power are as vivid and | 


| effective as ever ; but each year has subtracted some- 
| what from the glorious beauty of that voice which 
for so'many years has held us all entranced.” ‘Het 
reception was, however, wari in’ the extreme, and 
| the public showed ‘itself as ready'as ever once more 
| to welcome ‘with the highest honours in its power 
| the Queen of Song—the Empress of the Stage. 
| ‘In spite of: the extraordinarily powerful cast of 
“Don Giovanni” on the whole, there are one or two 
| points to which we catmot reconcile ourselves. 
| Mme: Penco is by m0 means, im our opinion, a‘good 
| impersonation of Donna Anna; her omission of the 


| 


and air “Non mi dir” (so striking ‘a feature in 


le. Tietjens’ representation of the same character) 
being not among the least of her shortcomings ; nor 
| js Mlle. Miolan-Caryalho satisfactory as Zerlina, , Of 
| M. Faure, in the character. of .Don Giovanni, we 
| cannot speak too, highly, the representation,, both 
| vocally and histrionically considered, being most, ad- 
| mirable. The part of Mfasetto is very cleverly en- 
| acted by Ronconi. On ‘Tuesday evening last, at 
the second performance of this o no less than 
Jive pieces were encored: “La ci darem,” “ Batti, 
batti,” the trio of masks, “Deh! vieni alla finestra,” 
and  Vedrai, carino.” ‘This evening (Saturday) 


a§ conductor; the principal vocalists being Miss | Mile. Patti is announced to appear as Lucia. 


Dolby, Mr. Walbrook, and Mr. Weiss, Of: the per- | 


fine collection: of chromo-lithographis lent by the‘ 


songs by Miss Banks, Miss Stabbach, Miss Messent, | 
besides ‘part-songs! by the members’ of the ‘Asso- | 


Even'with the announcement of four, and dcca- | 
sionally (as, for instance, during the present week) 


to-accommodate: his) nrusical patrons with any de-‘; 
| gree-of comfort; the house’ generally being very well“ 


he Mconvenience resulting from | 


ment of seats ‘falls’ the: heavieston the unfortunate | 
| frequenters,of the: pit, who.are now compelled to put 


hitherto, and we sincerely trust that this year may | 


CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
To give any detailed accounts of the numerous 
concerts which now take place every .week—some- 
times three or four occurring. on. the very_ same 
eveniiig—would be quite incompatible with the 
limits necessarily assigned in a journal’ where music 
is only a suborditiate feature; we must be content 
then with ‘simply recording them, pointing out the 
distinguishing features of those which claim: to be 
of rather more importance than the next. A second 
perforinance of-“Istael in Egypt” at Exeter Hall 
yesterday (Friday) ;' a monster concert given’ in the 
same place on’ Monday last by Mr. Tennant, on 
which ‘ovcasion ‘Alboni was the great attraction; a 
perfortiante -by the Members of Mr, Leslie’3 Choir 
at’ St: Jaines’s Hall on ‘Thursday, ‘and a° conver- 
sazione of the Vocal Association on the previous 
evening ; the’ fourth concert of Mr. Ejla’s Musical 
Union ; and miseeHanéous tonterts given by Signor 
and Mme. ‘Ferrari, Miss Oldfield, ‘3 
Mme. ' Angelo ‘(her ‘first appeatance'! in 
Mrs, Duiidas; Miss Palmer, and Miss Fanny’ 
| the convert of ‘the last-mentioned lady 
| nounced for this afternoon. 





rfield, 
ing an- 


| OLYMPIC. 

| On Monday evening, owing to the prolonged ill- 
| ness of Mr: Robson; Sheridan’s “ Schoo! for Scandal” 
| was performed at the Olympic,.with, Miss, Amy 
| Sedgwick.as Lady Teazle. The cast of the piece 
comprehended Mr. Horace Wigan as.Joseph Surface, 
Mr. Addison as Sir Peter Teacle, and;Miss Cottrell 
as Maria. All the, parts were well sustained, the 


and classic comedy has seldom. 
stage with more appropriate elegance, or performed 
with greater fidelity, than, it was upon, the present 
occasion, The audience was large and hearty in 
its applause, especially oa Teenie e personification 
of Lady Teazle by Miss Sedgwick, 

ST. YAMES’S, 

The first performance of the new French {i'oupa 
took place, on Monday évening, at the: St..James’s 
| Theatre; on which o¢casion two pieces were pro-, 

duced, both of which were novelties to on Finch 
audience. The first consisted of a lively little fare 
in one act, entitled; “Le Serment d’Horace,” and is, 
from the pen of the Jate Henri Murger, the well 
known author of the “Scenes de la Vie de Boheme,” 
&e. A Parisian exquisite, Horace (Gerard (M, 


Maugard), has taken, by mistake, at the Opera Co- . 


mique, a Wrong oyercoat, and has found in the 
ocket theteof a note-book with a list of the fol- 
owing day’s occuputions fully, sketched out—the 
late owner, haying obviously been in, his habits ,a 
man of most dipomati routine. A. whim, seizes 
; upon M. Zforace himself to do all that the owner of 
the pocket-book had proposed ;, and finding this idea 
; at once novel and amusing, he binds himself by an 


, oath to carry it, through, It includes, among other 
| things, a Prppeget of prog i to a charming widow, 
Mme. Juliette de Sentis (ML 


er, without even the, shadow of an introduction, 
| and’ is, of course, refused. “ After some entangle- 
ments, and complications to increase the amusement, 
the ‘ease (1) of 
attention of 'the'lady, and. even her fiery uncle and 
guardian, Dubreul (M., Cornaglia), although, his 
frequent, wrathful explosions had been caricatured 
to his face by the cool intruder, cannot resist. the 
captivating’ influence which LZorace seems to shed 
around him ; and finally the, proposals, the idea of 
which had been adopter with so much noxchalance, 
result in’ a bond fide engagement, — Mile. Alice 
Theric looked very pleasingly the widow ; but. be- 
yond ease and’ grace of manner there . was. little 
scope afforded by which to indge of her powers as 
an actress, “M. Maugard, as Horate, was clearly. 
at home; and M. Cornaglia was Yery, effective as the 
fire-eating uncle, The second and more important 
piece, in four acts, was by MM. Labiche and Martin, 
and entitled “Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon,;’ 
but as an analysis of the plot of this. piece has-al- 
ready appeared in these columns, we shall not refer 
to it again. ‘This piece, which, after all, is scarcely 
worthy of the success it has achieved in. Paris, owes 
everything to the spirit which M. Geoffroy has 


platelet 





' thrown into the dl of AL, Perrichou. .. M. Geoftroy 


‘in pebicy 


decorations of a very hi pelenany this splepratad 
put upon the, 


| Ife. Alice Théric), which. , 
roposal, with admirable effrontery, he makes. to. , 


is manner does, in fact, attract the. 
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has no equal in depicting the humours of the rich | advancement of music, and from the talents and appointed tothe professorial chair of Mineralogy, and 


Parisian bourgeoisie, and one of these is Jf. Perri- energy of.its founder, Mr.-Klindworth, we are in- | he had held the Professorship of Botany since 1825. 
chon ; and it is impossible to imagine an actor more | clined to augur well as to its future suceess. The | He was preferred by the Crown in 1837 to the rec- 


at home than is M. Geoffroy in rendering the bustle, 
importance, cowardice, and, sentimentality, with | 
many other similar qualities which go to.compose,| 
this peculiar character....Both. pieces, were highly | 
successful, the house was well. attended, and the au- 
dience highly good-humoured, . The performances, 
commenced with, “ God save the Queen,” which was, 
well sung by Miss. Augusta Thompson,.Mr, Perren,. 
and Mr, Patey. 

At the conclusion of :the,Jate season.of the ma- 


first coneert takes place next’ Friday evening. when | tory of Hitcham, of the annual value of £1180. 


a symphony by Rubenstein will be performed. 
Fad 


MISCELLANEA. 





Misprints deserve to rank amongst.the most potent 
| instruments of the Evil One for leading, men into sin. 


He was. the author of a work onthe Principles of 
Physiologieal Botany, and of a smalk treatise on the 
Practical Application, of the Five. Books of Moses. 
| The Professor’s loss. is deservedly regretted, bothim 
| the University of Cambridge and in Suffolk, where 
| he- discharged for many years the duties ofa magis- 
' trate, as.well-as of an/active parishiclergyman. 
| On Moaday evening Jast, Mr. Arthar Younz gave 
the first of'a series of readings from $ i 


| , on AR espere, in 
nagement of Mr. A. Wigan,.on Satarday night, tbat), The amount of wrath and. uncharitable impatience’) co Gytnurine’s Hall, Strand, pie A er was the 


gentleman, addressing -his patrons, thanked |them 
for their support, and. announced. his intention, of 
re-opening the; St, James’s Theatre) in. September 
next. . This announcement was reeeived with loud 
pee and Mr. Wigan himself. was: vehemently, 
cheered, 


MUSICAL, AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


An amateur performance was given on Wednes- 
day evening, at the Lyceum Theatre, by the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Riffe Volunteers, with the 
assistance Of Mrs.'and Miss Stirling, and Misses Kate 
and Ellen Terry. The programme consisted of “ A 
Life’s' Lesson,” by Mr. Tom Taylor, in which the 
author took the character of Oppenhardt, the usurer, 
This piece, it may be remembered, was produced hy 
the Civil Service Corps last year, the author then 
also taking the same character. 
by Messrs. Harrington and Yates, followed, both the 
authors taking parts in the performance. “The 


Happy Man,” a farce by, Samuel Lover, and the | 


dialogue entitled “ Past and Present,” produced, by 
Mr. Tom Taylor for the benefit’ of. the Dramatic 


College, concluded the entertainment, The acting ;| 


was of a high order, and the audience, which was 
large, was Watin in its applause, 

Mile. Juliette Beau, who.was,originally announced 
as about to undertake the principal ré/e in “ Le Jeu 
de Amour et du Hasard,” at the Opéra, for the 
benefit of Rameau’s grand-daughter, and forbidden 
by the Goyernment to appear in that character, has 
entered into another engagement with the manager 
of the Théatre du Vaudeyille. She is expected to 
make her début thete in October next, in a new piece 
by MM. Sardou and Edmond About. 

Auber’s “ Muette de Portici” is shortly to be pro- 
duced at the Grand Opéra, with Michot in, the réle 
of Masaniello ; ‘a fitting representative of, Kenella 
has ‘not yet been found. 

At the request of the, Imperial Director of the 
Theatres, St. Petersburg, Signor Verdi is about to 
write 2 new opera for the Italian Theatre there ; 
two ‘subjects have been successively proposed and 
rejected by the maestro, and the librettist Signor 


Piave is engaged upon, a third. work for the pur- | 


pose.- ; 

Two one-act operas have been brought out at, the 
Opéra Comique, and the Théatre Lyrique duri 
the past week—“ Silvio-Silvia” at the former, oot 
“Le Buisson Vert” at the latter. 

Continental papers announce the death of Johann 
August Althuller, formerly director of the theatre 
at Prague ; he’ died on the 7th of the present month, 
in the seventieth year of his age, 

It is long since there has been so much yn- 
eniieart talent in London as there is. at the pre- 
sent day, and no one will be surprised at the offi- 
cial announcement of the intended opening of 
another Italian Opera at the Lyceum, Mile. Tietjens, 
Signor Giuglini, Signor Ciampi, are included in 
the list of vocalists; but we fear the great difficulty 
will be in obtaining a really efficient orchestra, 
neatly all the available instrumental talent being 
engaged. 

A trial of new chamber compositions by Fellows 
and ‘Associates of the Musical Society of London, 
took place at the Marylebone Institution, on Wed- 


nesday evening last; on which occasion five quartetts | 


of considerable merit, by Messrs. Aguilar, Schlisser, 
and others, were performed. The executants were 
Messrs. H. and R. Blagrove, Ernest Vieuxtemps, 
and Daubert. 

A new Masical Society is started in London, 
entitled the Musical Art Union; its object is the 


“Tf the Cap Fits,” | 


| that..is called forth by, this: aggravating, engine 
| would scarcely be credited by, the, uninitiated. To 
| the general public a misprint is only a misprint ;, it 
is either obvious, or else, if not, it.is abandoned witlhy 
| philosophic despair... But, to. the.writer it is the 
| Most exasperating offence that the imps of Faustus 
| can devise against, him. If Job's, adversary. had, had 
| the book which he did not,write, printed; Jab would 
have been avenged. Youfind the finest passage marred 
by some Indicrons, blunder.;, the, sentimental turned 
| into grotesque; the comic become hopelessly im- 
| penetrable ; and the pathos ungrammatical. As 
| for. proper , names, they. are the rich (pasture jin 
wich the fiendish tribe | revels... Did) it, oceur to 
| any of our readers last week to. ask who.was William 
| Maguire ? what, William Maguire had done: to de-: 
| Serve a, tombstone’ from. the ‘wealthy’ and high- 
! minded Conservative: party” ?.., We camonly explai 
| that Maguire represents the view taken in our 
| printer’s mind’s eye of .Maginn; and) that- William 
| Maguire should have been. William! Maginn. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Architectural 
Publication: Society will be held on the evening of 
Thursday, thé ‘20th instant; in=the ‘rooms’ of the 
| Royal: Institute of’ British Architects.’ “fhe: chair 
wilt be taken by Professor Smirke, RiAl?" 


| _ On Friday last a numerously attended ‘mecting of 
| old WyKehamists was held at the Thatched House 
| Tavern, Sir W. Heathcote, M-P., in the chair; the 
wardens of New College and Winchester, Dr. Mo- 
| berly, head-master of ‘the school, Mr. Ker Seymer, 
| M-P., Mr. Roundell Palmer, and others, addressed 
| the meeting, which terminated ‘in the appointment 
| of a Committee, consisting of twenty-four members, 
| with power to add to.their number, who would im- 
; mediately consult upon the best form of memorial 
' which could be raised in affectionate remembrance 
of the two lamented Wardens, Mr. Barter and Dr, 
j 
{ the Wykehamist dinner. ‘Ihe proposals laid before 
the Committee for consideration are the restoration 
of the college chapel, or the establishment of 
' prizes in the place’ of those which lapsed oti the 
| death of their founder, Bishop Maltby. 
Messrs, Saunders, Otley,, &Co..announce: that 
, theyhave in preparation The Financial, Policy of 
| England for Twenty Years,from 1842 to1861,.by 
, Sir. Stafford. Northcote, Bart., 
| The Relation of Church and. State, andthe Nature 
|and Leffects of an Established Religion, by Lord 
| Robert Montagu, M.P.; and. The History of the 
| Church, the Low Church, andthe Broad Church 
| Parties,” by Archdeacon Denison, 
| ‘Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co. have just published 
‘ Mr, Holme. Lee’s story of Sylvan Jolt's Daughter 
{ ina cheap form, 


| On’ Monday evening next a “Festival” will be 
| held’ at the Polytechnic Institution, in ‘aid of the 
ft mee: monument to John Bunyan. We are in- 


ormed that, “in addition to the nsual scientific en-' 


' tertainments of the Polytechnic, a number of Bun- 
i yan Relics ” will be exhibited. 


| Our readers will have been for some time prepared 
, to hear of the loss of the Rev, John Stevens - 
| low, the eminent Professor of Botany at Cambridge, 
| which happened on the 16th instant, at his. rectory 
| in Suffolk, at the age of sixty-five. According to 
the County Families he was the eldest son of the 
late J. P. Henslow, Esq., and Frances, daughter of 
| Thomas Stevens, Esq., of Rochester, and was born 
in 1796. He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1818, and 
proceeded M.A, in 1821. In the same year he was 


Williams, and ‘report their decision to a general ' 
meeting’ on the afternoon of June 19, previous to | 


MP.; a, work on | 


| play sélected for the opening night, and is ‘to be 

ollowed, we utiderstand; by “ Othells,” “ Hamlet,” 

and “he Merchant’ of' Venice,” on successive 
| Mondays. 


| > We understand that’ it is contemplated to start a 
| new “weekly ‘periodical ‘early ‘in July, * that “will 
| appeal to all classes.” Di.'Charles Mackay is'to be 
| the cotiductor’6f the new comer, and the sinews of! 
| war will probably be furtiished by Messrs. 'Max- 
| well and do. the well-known proprietors of Temple 
| Bar and St. Janies’s. “What is to be the result ‘of 
| this plethora ‘of ‘periodical literature ? 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition, 
‘of 1862 met, on Wednesday. at their, offices,.in, the. 
Strand, . The Building Committee met on Tuesday, 
| at South Kensington Museum. . The Comunissioners 
have appointed the. following Committees :—1.. In, 
connection with , Class. 11 (military . engineering, 
| armour, and accoutrements, ordnance and, small. 
arms): Major-General the Hon, James Lindsay, M_P.,. 
Colonel Shafto Adair, Suffglk Militia Artillery ;) 
| Captain Tyler, RE, Major Porter, R.E., Lieutenant. 
| Colonel, A. Lane, Fox, Grenadier Guards ; and Cap- 
| tain A.C, Tupper, Brecknockshire. Rifle Militia. 2, 
‘In connection with Class 13 (philosophical, instru- 
| ments,,and processes depepting on. their use); Sir; 
| D: Brewster, F.RS., Prot. B.C. Brodie, F.CS.,, Mr, 
| Charles Brooke, F.R.S,~Dr..C ter, F.-R.S.,.Dr.. 
| Frankland, F.RS., Mr, Francis Galton, F.R.S., Mr. 
| J.P. Gassiot, Te. fies Tyndall, F.R.S., and, 
| Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S, , 
‘Our readers will observe'that at the mocting of* 
| the Zoological! Society, on: Thursday evening’ next, 
‘ Professor Huxley will read a paper on “ The Strue- 
ture of the Brain in) thé! Monkeys ofthe ‘genus 
Ateles?? 


The ‘anniversary meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical’ Society ‘for the election of. President ant 
' Countil, &c., will be held at Burlington House, at 
| one o’clotk on Monday next, the 27th instant, The, 

Président, Loid Ashburton, will deliver the annual 

address on “The Progress of Geography.” The. 
: dinner—that famous institution without which, no 

literary or scientific society any more than a literary 
| or scientific individual can exist—will take place in 
the evening at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 


We perceive that, M. Du Chaillu’s work on the 
| Gorillas. has, now reached. a. sale! of 5,000 copies. 
| The letter of, Dr, Gray; will probably have ;# some- 
| what damaging effect upon the future demand. 


The Royal Gold Medal of the Institute of British 
Arehitects ‘has been awarded this year, with the ap- 
proval of the Queen, to Mons. Lesueur, of Paris, 
architect of the Hotel’de Ville of that city. That 
gentleman attended the meeting of the Lustitute, 
and received in person the medal from the hands of 
the President; C. R.' Cockeréll, Esq., R.A. ft has 
been the practice of the Institute, since the founda- 
tion of this honourable distinction by her Majesty, 
to'award it every third year to’some distinguished 
foreignér, who had rendered essential service to archi- 
tecture by his works. 


The total number of visitors to the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society, in the Regent’s Park, ou Whit- 
Monday, was 25,979, the largest number of persons 
that has ever been admitted’ in ‘one day since they 
were opéned to the public in 1828. We may add, 
as an interesting incident of the day, that a fine 
female giraffe was born during the forenoon, and 
seems likely to do well. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE 
For JUNE, 2s. 6d., contains— 

Queen Elizabeth, Lord Robert Dudley, and Amy Rob- 
sart.—A Story from the Archives of Simancas. By 
J. A. Froude. i 

The City of the Sun. By Frances B. Cobbe. 

King Ailill’s Death. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the Author 
of “Digby Grand,” “The Interpreter,” &c., &c. 
Chapters XXI.—XXYV. 

Arnold on Translating Homer. 

The Intellectual Faculties, according to Phrenology, 
Examined. By Alexander Bain. im 

Ida Comal iodd Tale. By J.M. C. Chapters XIX, 
and XX. 

The British Salmon Fisheries. 

Where Fancy is Bred. 

Historical Artin England. By F. T. Palgrave, 

Chronicle of Current History. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourx, West Strand, W.C, 





In Two super-royal 8yo Vols, price £2 5s, clath gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF USE- 

EUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 

ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 

Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings: on Stoel and 
2,477 Woodeuts. 





London: Jawes'S. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The June Numper (Now Ready) contains 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Boox Y.—Cuaprers X. to XVI. 


2. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures: of Lorn Loriot, 
By Dudley Costello, Chaps. XV. and XVI. 

3. Education in France. By Frederiek Matshall. 

4. Alpine Grass Farms. 

5. The House, Blaswick. 

6. Beatrice Boville; or, Pride versus Pride. By Ouida. 

! Town and Country. By Monkshood. 


Reiiniscenees of the Federal City of Washington. 
By Mrs. Bushby. 


London; Carman and Haut, 193, Piceadilly. 





“ WHAT HAS LONG BEEN WANTED."—Times. 
Fourth Thousand, pp. 316, price 4s. 6d., by post 4s, 1Cd., a 


LANG DICTIONARY; witha HISTORY 

of VULGAR LANGUAGE, and Account of the 

HUMOROUS WORDS used in the STREETS, UNIVER- 

SITIES, HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, FASHIONABLE 

ue &c, Second Edition, with 2,000 additional 
words, 

London: Jonw Campen Hortrey, Piccadilly, 
and all Booksellers. 





THE QUADRATURE 
DISCOVERED AND 


OF THE CIRCLE, 
DEMONSTRATED. 


BY JAMES SMITH, ESQ., 
(MEMBER OF THE MERSEY DOCKS~“AND HARBOUR BOARD.) 


Octavo, handsomely printed from old-faced type, and illustrated with numerous. Diagram Plates and 
Engravings on Wood. Price 10s. 6d, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


; STATIONERS’ HALL COURT; 


OLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH ; AND EDWARD HOWARD, LIVERPOOL. 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





THE ART JOURNAL 


For June, Price 2s. 6d., 


Appear the following Engravings :— 
‘THE GUERILLA’S DEPARTURE,” from the Picture by 
Sir David Wilkie, 
In the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace ; 


‘ANCIENT ITALY,” from the Picture by Turner, 


In the Collection of Mr. H. A. J. Munro; and 


‘‘THE BEACON TOWER,” from the Picture by Claude, 


In the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. 


The Literary Contents include— 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
AN EXAMINATION INTO THE ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED 
LORD. Parr VI. By Tuomas Hearny. Illustrated, 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE ART UNION, Iu.ivstTRatep, 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
POMPEII. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE AT IRONMONGERS’ HALL. 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


THE HUDSON, FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. By B. 


Tilustrated. &c., &e., &e. 


J. Lossixe, 





VIRTUE AND CO., 25, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 




















This day, price 2a, 6d, in cloth, 
THER 
COTTAGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By the Author of Mary Powell.” 
With numeroys Tlustrations, 


In preparation, by the same Author, 


THE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFLED. 
In antique. 
New Edition, revised and unaiinee: price 12s., post 8vo, cloth, 


THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. 

A Tlistory of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the 

Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. IMustrated 

by the Ancient Remains brought'to light by recent research. 

By Tromas Wrient, Esq., M.A.,P8.A.° With numerous 

engravings. 

“The interesting discoveries at Wroxeter must often 
cause a wish to be acquainted with seme book which will 
enable a visitor to understand what he sees there. The one 
before us appears eminently calculated to meet such a want, 
and, in fact, to furnish’ all that can be required for under- 
standing any assemblage of English antiquities, or any ex- 
eavations of British tumtilus or Roman city, .. .. Alto- 
gether the book is the most interesting one of its class we 
have ever. met with, and no one who purposes a visit to 
any place where antiquities are to be found should fail to 
make himself acquainted with it. It is agreeably written, 
free from everything like pedantry, and well cared for in the 
smaller particulars of lists, tables, and indices.""-—Spectator, 


THREE HUNDRED. SONNETS, 
By Martin F. Turrer, D.C,L., F.R.S., author of “ Pro. 
verbial Philosophy,” ‘ Ballads,” ‘ Lyrics,” ‘“ Tales,” 
&e, In ahandsome volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s, 6d. 

**'There is an elaborate sumptuousness about it that is 
quite imposing."'—Saturday Review. 

* These Sonnets »vill increase his/reputation, for. they are 
decidedly the best things-we ever saw of his,”"—Globe. 

“A work which, for, its moral, purpose and its handsome 
form, {1s well calculated to grace any library in the kingdom." 
— Observer. ; 

“There is a great deal in the preset volume which will 
appeal to English feelings.""—Jllustrated News of the World. 


CHEAP AND POPULAR TALES BY F. E. SMEDLEY. 
Price 28, 6d. boards; 3s. 6d: cloth, 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 
On, SCENES FROM THE LIFE of A PRIVATE PUPIL. 
‘* There is no reason to complain of any want of vivacity 
in this story. The author has. made. hiniself well qualitied 
for the-task, and excites mirth by the recital of some curjous 
adventures, If any of our readers wish to read an entertain- 


| ing and laughter-provoking story, we cannot do better than. 


suggest a perusal of ‘Frank Fairlegh.' ”—Somerset Guzette, 
Price 3s, boards; 4s. cloth, 


LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
Or, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 

The task of the reviewer becomes a pleasant one when 
such works as the one before us is forced wpan his perusal. 
We must once more commend the taste and talent of the 
author of ‘Lewis Arundel.’ "— Weekly Times. 

“ Sparkling like a ~ag- ‘ Frank Fairlegh’ bustles through 
the scenes of his atory, if not the most profound, certainly 
one of the gayest and prettiest writers of the day."—Bath 
Journal, 

Price 2s. Gd. boards; 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. 

“Mr. Smedley’s new tale pleasantly narrates the early 
trials which can follow a marriage of love, even between the 
best of fellows and the sweetest of women,”’—Athenwum. 

“ The author is ener eronres known in the literary 
world by his ‘ Frank Fairlegh ;’ and this tale sustains the 
reputation which he has already acquired.""—Woolmer’s 
Exeter Gazette, 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
A BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE 
WILDS OF AUSTRALIA. 


By Wriu1Am Howrrr. With Designs by Harver. Cheap 
Edition, 2s. boards; fine paper, 4s. cloth gilt. 

“All the boys in England, whether ‘old boys’ or young 
ones, will rejoice in this. fascinating book, full’ of anecdote 
and wild adventure,''—Atheneum, 

* A capital book, full of humour, adventure, excitement, 
and those incidents of peril and pleasure which seem indi- 
genous to Australia,”—Church and State Gazette. 


NAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. 

By Mrs. J. B. Wess. New Edition, with Designs by Gut- 
BERT, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. | Foolscap Syo, 
7s, 6d. cloth lettered. 

“Jt is in truth an admirable little volume, and well 
worthy of a yet moreextensive patronage than it has already 
receiyed.'"—Maidstone Journal, 

“ One of the most interesting works we have read for some 
time. We are not surprised at the popularity it has at- 
tained—it desetves it; and we cordially wish it further suc- 
cess."'—Metropolitan. 

“The plot is easy, natural, and well sustained. The nar- 
rative gracefully written. . . . Seldom have we read a tale 


| better adapted for its purpose.”"—Monthly Review. 








ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & Co., 25, ParerNosTER Row. 
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No. 152 (2819). —New fens 


Just published, priceSs., 


[HE PROPHET ENOCH; or, the Sons | 


of God and the Sons of Men. A Poem. By Jatres 
Berton Roserrson, Esq., Translator of F, Schlegel’s Phi- 
losophy of History. 
“The work of a superior and educated mind.”—Zondon 
Era. 

_ The author of Enoch. approaches Milton in the sustained 
dignity of his thente,in-the pure fervour of his imagination, 
in the completeness of his conception ; he is heir to Milton’s 
estate: as next of kin, he carries.on the sublime action of 
the Scriptural Epic,”"—Dublin Review. 


London: James BLAck woop, Dablint M'Guasnan & Garr 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR PROMOTING 
NHRISTIAN FINE ARTS, 
/ after the Italian, German, and Flemish Artists, Ancient 

and Modern. 





Now ready, for delivery, in folio, 
Artist's Proofs, 21s.’ India Proofs, 12s. 6d, Prints, 6s. 


‘WOMAN, BEHOLD THY SON,— 
SON, BEHOLD THY MOTHER.” 


A Magnificent line Engraving, by Reponrpu Srava, after 
the Original Fresco by Gurrens, of Antwerp. 


Joux Puu», Publisher, Exporter, &c., Member of the | 


Diisseldorf Society for Promoting Good Religious Prints, 
and the Society’s Agent for Great Britain, Ireland, aid the 
Colonies, 7, Orchard Street, Portman Square, WW, Print- 





| 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


sellers and Booksellers supplied at-Coutinental Whelesule } 


Prices, 


Mr. J. MCGREGOR ALLAN'S WORKS. 








“MHE INTELLECTUAL SEVERANCE | 


OF MEN AND WOMEN,” Is, 64., “ should be in 
the hands of our grown-up youth throughout the kingdom.” 
— Weekly Dispatch, 


YOUNG LADYISM.: 1s. 


“Tt is surprising to find that any one of our own sex can 
have picked np.so itch knowledge of the intricacies of fe- 
male accomplishments."—Suaday Times, 


GRINS AND WRINKLES) ‘3s. 6d. 
“A pleasant collection of sketches, scenes, incidents, and 
characters in the New and Old World,’'—Athenwum, 
Newry, 30, Welheck Street, 
and all Booksellers anid Libraries. 








| 
{ 
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METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commeréial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in aceord- 
ance with the scientifie spirit of the times, he has introdueed 
a NEW SEkrEs Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above. all, cnEaP+ 
NESS IN price, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Eavh Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee. of 
quality ; and they are put up in. the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and. tlte fac- 
simile of his signature, 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 

J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants arid wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





“PT OCK STITCH” SEWING MA- 


CHINES, manufactured by the “ Wheeler and Wil- 


| son” Manufacturing Company.—Office and Sale Rooms, 


462, Oxford Street, London.—Recommended for their sim- 
plicity, fine mechanism, elegance of model and finish, speed, 


| beauty, and durability of the work performed. They have 


W. SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING 


S. WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E£.C.— 


OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and | 


Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; dlothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, eanteens, trunks, portmanteans, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H,M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 








4s friends and cystomers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-egrown CLARETS and 
CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 
St. Emilion, por dozen, duty paid ..,..scsees 245. 
Bennes Cotes » 
St. Christolie 
St. Estephe 
Chateau Leovill ,, = 
Chateau Latour’ 4; oot oe 98, 
Champagne ae + 248,, 86s.,38s., & 48s, 
Shipping and the Trade supplied. 
E. LESLIE and CO., 
32, Fenchurch Street. 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 





London, February 4, 1861, 


i) ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 


at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or cowntry.—Apply to Mr, THOMAS 
FOWLER, 22, Gresham. Street, EC. 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


+ + 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently ree led as a simple bat certain 
remedy for Indigestion. Théy act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under and 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 94., and in every 
town in the kingdom. ‘ we ern ee 





CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON'S PILLS, 


and do not be persuaded to purchase the yarious imitations. 
‘ 


LESLIE: and: CO. beg! to inform their | 








been in use sufficiently long to thoroughly test their quali- 
ties, and give entire satisfaction. They are the favourite 
machine for domestic purposes, and are both suitable and 
profitable in the workshop. 


Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis, 





G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &ec., &c, 


WOTHERSPOON AND CO., GLascow anp Lonvow. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED in 
a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 


Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS’ 


PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying | 


superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 


directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 5s. money 


order or stamps. 


Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the Above 


preparation, 


“Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860. 
“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. Atkins, 


and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for | 


the complete success she derived from using his preparation. 
It was the means of removing the disfigurement on the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for many 
years.” 


Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to its efficacy. 


ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the 8k n of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application. Price 5s. 6d. and 
4s, 6d. per bottle. 


ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks. 
Price ds. per Pot. 


Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, London; Raimes 
and Co:, Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool ; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins 
Perfumer, 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea near 
London, 


| FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
| BROOKMAN and LANGDON | having | seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
} request their friends- and the public te procure their 

PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
| Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
| upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
| to the continued estimation in which they are heli— 
' Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





} 
| 
} Re % fos 
| TOR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
| County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in: 
| a few days you will receive a Correét Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 68.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
| fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the: Names of nearly 
| all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Muscum, Tower of London, Heralas' College, &e., 
| &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
| free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
| Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
| corner Of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C, The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


RMS, CRESTS, &e., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 78. On Steeb- 

Die, 6s, Initials, 1st 6d. per Letter. Book Plato, Engrayed 

with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 

Letter, 1s, extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 

Appointment to the = 25. Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


a © ne a eee 


OLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. Order the sizes will be sent 
| to select from, T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
| bourn Street, orner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 











TAMP YOUR, OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, Ms. ; 

Rest Make, 2Is. Any person can use them. “‘T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





AMILY ARMS, - &e.—-Emblazoned for 

Painting on Cumriages or Needlework, 63.7 Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 

quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

| the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

| and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
| Lane, Lendon, W.C. 


Py EDaIne CARDS — For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
; Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
| Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 40 
| Cards Printed for 2s., post free. —N.B.—All Orders executed 
| by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
| Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
|-of St. Martin's: Lane, London, W.C. 








| HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
| Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
| Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours, Initials, Js. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move. 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
| Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
| Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &o. 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro. 
| Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent; the letters are beautifully pa ed in a deep 
black colour, witheut blotting; and after a long boiling, 
| with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burnéd holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the tinest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool, 


* May Lith, 1854.”" 

All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Scle Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W,C, 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
— DISORDERED STOMACH. +- Whenever the 
stomach fails faithfully to perform its functions, indigestion 
is produced, the issue of which is uncertain. The food, after 
passing undigested through the sluggish stomach, irritates 
the bowels, and sets up diarrhea, which probably relieves 
the sufferer for atime. To rectify the disordered digestion, 
and check the first morbid digestion, nothing previously pre- 
scribed equals Holloway’s Digestive Pills; which, in severe 
cases, should be assisted by his Ointment, rubbed over the 
stomach and right side perseveringly for ten minutes twic 
| aday. The united action of these d over h 
| liver, and bowels is immediate, beneficial, and lasting; they 
restcre order and ease, and simultaneously remove the cause 
and consequences of the disease. 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can he employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guarantecd of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 








































S8el(tee} 2 | es 
| seh | 328 2s Bas 
— «|e | bea ss | bes 
|BE* | eee] ® | A 
Es digsnal£a.4. £s. d. 
12 Table Forks............ 1113 0|)2 40)2100/)2150 
12 Table Spoons. 11130) 2 40/2100); 2150 
12 Dessert Forks.........| 1 40|1120)1150]1170 
12 Dessert Spoons......... 1 40/1120)1150]1170 
12 Tea Spoons......... ‘| 0160)1 20/1 50;)1 70 
£ es Ses TT / 0100) 0136/0150] 0150 
2 Sauce Ladles.. - 9 60/0 8$6;0 9010 96 
1 Gravy Spoon........... 6 66/)0100/0110)0120 
2 8 4 
“owls 0 24/0 46/0 Solo 50 
Seis — jens | 0 18/0 23/0 26/0 26 
i Pair of Sugar Tongs) 0 26/0 36/)0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers) 1 40/1 76)1100/1190 
1 Butter Knife. + 9 26/0 5610 60/60 70 
1 Soup Ladle... -| 0100/0170) 0170/1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter............ ;9 33)0 46)0 50/0 56 
| 
Total, .cccccvecns 919 9 |13 10 8 |14 19 6 (16 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
é&e., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Wishes, Cruct and Liqueur Frames, <c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remuncrative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. Gd. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balanee, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s, per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each, The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 





F STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, cither for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisit of work hip. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5 15s: 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s, to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set, to £4 4s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anv FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Tabie Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e,, &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
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JOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
WO of the GOSPEL in FOREIGN PARTS. 160th ANNI- 
VERSARY. On Thursday, May 30th, the ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held in St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. The 
Chair willbe taken at 3 o'clock p.m. precisely, by his Grace 
the Archbishop’of Canterbury, President of the Society. The 
Lord Bishop of Lendon; the Lord Bishop of Oxford; the 
Rev. G. A. Newman, D.D., late Dean of Cape Town; the 
Rev. C. Egbert Kennet, Missionary from South India, and 
others, will address the Meeting. 

Tickets may be had at 79, Pall Mall; 4, Royal Exchange; 
or 16, Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 











M CHEVALIER ON THE LABOUR 
iVie QUESTION. The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 
4d., stamped 5d., contains :--Fine View of a Warehouse in 
Leeds—State of things in Edinburgh—What about the La- 
bour Moree ?—Petit on Revival of Styles—A French 
View of Competitions—Commission on the Embankment of 
the Thames—Relics of Old Somerset House; with an Ius- 
tration—The Proposed Free Library for the City—Furnished 
Apartments and Chambers—Liverpool Architectural So- 
ciety—Royal Horticultural Society—Proposed Demolition of 
Ancient Houses in Redcross Street—Brompton Turkish 
Baths, &c. Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 








OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 

for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Nayal and 
Marine Officers or not) for the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other 
pursuits. In consequence of the high price of provisions 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for the sons 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £50 to 
£35 per annum, on all new admissions, at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not have a retrospective effect. This 
sum includes Books, Stationery, Washing, Medical Attend- 
ance, &c., and instruction in German, which has lately been 
included in the general system of education, instead of being 
charged for as an extra. New Pupils are admissible at 
Lady-day next. Admission at the rate of £25 and £15 per 
annum, respectively, is still open for the sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers whose circumstances do not enable them to 
pay the maximam charge of £35. The Regulations, con- 
taining a statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes, Scholarships, and Naval and Marine Cadetships open 
to competition, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 


By Order of the Council, 
ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
New Cross, Kent, 8.E., Feb. 19, 1861. 


EPOSIT BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees, 
Established 1847. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 


YCOTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 
mitted him to do, 





SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 





LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 

is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d, 6s., and lls, C. and A, OLpRIDGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 

HE AQUARIUM.—Luoyn’s Practica. 

InstgvctTions For TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH Descriv- 

TIVE AND Price List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. ALroxp Lioyp, 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 

“Many manuals hove been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have secn nothing for practical utility like 
this.""—The Era, October 14, 1860. 


RENCE, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 

PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L'Univers). L'Universel 
(Bruxelles). L’Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Ilius- 
tration. Illustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Llustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Coiogne. I) Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

$8. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.Cc. 
Translations in all languages, A List sent on application 
post free. 

All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Samve. H. Linpiey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C, 








ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
stucied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
achninistered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it dees not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, pcevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, diflicult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. Itis without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies eleetricity, or 
magucetie force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. ‘The undersigned has nevey 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. ‘Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statéiment, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instruetions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to O. P. BROWN, No. 14, 
Cecil Street, Strand, London. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. If. James’s Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 

“He RELIEVES your StrFERINGS DIsSINTERESTEDLY !—~ 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age, He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made froin East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.”"—Adlas. 

“A Man or A Trovsaxp.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr, H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has eured everybody that has 
taken it, fer either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.’’"—Afessenger. 

“ Ler THERE BE Licut.— Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light. If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. 1. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with LicuT, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr, H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract oF CaNNnaBis 
Ixpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of ; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system, His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only care for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves.” —Liverpool Paper. 

“Poor Fai, Mortattry.—The Almighty never inade a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less; for ‘while there is life there is hope, and a hopeless 
being would be lifeless, Invalids should bear in mind, thee 
so long as they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. Jamus’s EXx- 
Tract of CANNABIS Ixypica. Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously aad wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found tts way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short tine, resus~ 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. _T “ an 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other complaints of che pice ay- od | ree 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all ¢ eee 
ef the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. oF 
advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial.”"—Birming- 
ham Paper. 
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